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PAN AMERICANISM, ECONOMIC 
AND CULTURAL 





By GrorceE WyTHE 





HE prevailing practice of lumping all countries south of the 

United States under the common rubric of “Latin America” 

or “Hispanic America” tends to obscure the profound differ- 
ences in racial composition, national character, and geographic circum- 
stance among the various states. Even in colonial times the separate ad- 
ministrative units owing allegiance to the Crown of Castile had com- 
paratively few political, economic, or cultural relations with one an- 
other, and the evolution of the various Latin-American states since in- 
dependence has tended to accentuate rather than to lessen their differ- 
ences. Time has brought more marked differentiations in language; 
broad variations in racial mixtures have arisen as a result of the blend- 
ing of dissimilar native Indian stocks with varying numbers of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic immigrants; and now, after more than a century of 
independence, each Latin-American country has built up its own tra- 
ditions, literature, and culture. 

Of the twenty-one countries which form the Pan American Union, 
eighteen are Spanish-speaking, one is Portuguese-speaking, another is 
French-speaking, and still another is English-speaking. The Spanish- 
speaking countries form an overwhelming majority on the basis of one 
vote per nation, but they embrace less than forty per cent of the area 
and only about twenty-two per cent of the total population of members 
of the Union, The Portuguese-speaking country, Brazil, has almost 
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as much area and population as all the eighteen Spanish-speaking re- 
publics combined. It may be added parenthetically that the one Eng- 
lish-speaking country, the United States, has a population at least 
ten per cent larger than that of the other twenty members of the Union 
combined. 

For some three centuries the American colonies of the Spanish and 
Portuguese crowns were governed in accordance with the policies of 
colonial exclusivism generally accepted in early days. It was considered 
natural that the colonies should be exploited for the benefit of the 
metropolis; the colonies were theoretically required to specialize in the 
production of raw materials and to take in return the manufactures of 
the mother country. Throughout much of the colonial period an effort 
was made, if one may use a modern expression, to canalize the trade of 
the colonies; they were not even allowed to trade with one another 
except by special permission. In practice, however, it was not possible 
to prevent the colonies from trading among themselves or with the 
English, French, and Dutch interlopers who early succeeded in getting 
a foothold in the Caribbean and by 1700 were, directly or indirectly, 
legally or illicitly, supplying a considerable part of the merchandise 
needed by the colonists. 

This historical background will enable us to understand more clearly 
the situation as it is today. An analysis of the official statistics of the 
various governments shows that the interchange of commodities among 
the southern republics is still quite limited; in fact, it is insignificant 
in comparison with the trade between those countries and highly indus- 
trialized nations like the United States and the countries of Western 
and Central Europe. On the average, only some six per cent of the 
exports of the twenty countries, and only about ten per cent of the 
imports, come from that source. These percentages would be still 
smaller if the purely transit trade could be identified and subtracted. 

The principal currents of trade among the Hispanic-American coun- 
tries—other than those occasioned by the transit trade of interior coun- 
tries like Bolivia and Paraguay—are those between Argentina and 
Brazil, and between Chile and Peru. In 1935 Brazil sent five per cent 
of its exports to Argentina and got thirteen per cent of its imports from 
that source, The balance is now considerably in Argentina’s favor, pri- 
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marily because Argentina supplies most of Brazil’s large imports of 
wheat. The principal item of export from Brazil to Argentina is yerba 
maté, the well-known South American tea, but Argentina is rapidly 
developing its own mazé plantations and cutting down its imports. On 
the other hand, Brazil is supplying a large proportion of Argentina’s 
lumber requirements and is getting some of the business that formerly 
went to our lumber exporters of the Gulf and West Coast. 

Chile has for many years purchased from Peru the raw sugar re- 
quired by the Chilean domestic refining industry, and more recently has 
become a regular customer for Peruvian refined petroleum products. 
In return, Chile exports to Peru a variety of agricultural products, 
including cereals when Chile has a surplus, and fresh, dried, and 
canned fruits, as well as lumber and some manufactured products such 
as glassware. 

In addition to these major currents of commerce within Hispanic 
America, there is a certain amount of border, seasonal, and transship- 
ment trade. Ecuador supplies shoes, cotton goods, soap, and other 
articles to the southern part of Colombia, which is inaccessible to the 
industrial centers of Colombia. Argentina imports from across the 
River Plate large quantities of Uruguayan sand, gravel, and building 
stone. In years of crop failure, Uruguay buys potatoes and other 
agricultural produce from Argentina. The Argentine packing plants 
sometimes slaughter Uruguayan and Paraguayan cattle for home con- 
sumption, while shipping out the higher-grade domestic beef. 

There are four principal reasons for the relatively small interchange 
among the Hispanic-American countries. First of all one must remem- 
ber that trade among the various colonies was not encouraged by Spain 
and Portugal. The traditional lines of communication have led towards 
Europe or to the foreign West Indies, and indirectly to the mainland 
of North America. To the influence of history must be added the fact 
that most of Hispanic America has exported almost exclusively “colon- 
ial” produce and minerals, which have found their principal markets 
in Europe or North America. But even though much of the area is 
tropical or sub-tropical, this state of affairs is by no means unalterable. 
The River Plate region, for instance, has long exported pastoral prod- 
ucts, and Chile once supplied California with most of its breadstuffs, 
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In the area as a whole there is no lack of diversity in the possibilities 
of production; the basic reasons for specialization have been historical 
and social rather than geographic. 

As a third cause for the lack of trade among the Hispanic-American 
countries may be cited the fact that the principal countries are roughly 
in the same stage of economic development, although divergences are 
now beginning to appear which may in time affect the course of inter- 
American trade. And finally, all of the countries have relied largely 
upon foreign capital and foreign enterprise to develop their resources. 
The countries have been passive with respect to trade; they have been 
“traded with,” but have not themselves been trading nations. 

Up to this point we have considered the trade of the various His- 
panic-American countries with each other. We have omitted the United 
States, which occupies a special position economically not only be- 
cause of its size, population, and purchasing power, but also by virtue 
of its location wholly within the temperate zone, its possession of natural 
resources needed by its southern neighbors, and its lack of certain 
raw materials which those neighbors can in return furnish at a com- 
parative advantage. Contrary to what appears to be the popular im- 
pression, the United States has had very active trade relations with 
the lands of the south from the earliest period of its independence, 
and even from colonial days. 

Throughout this period these lands have been more important to 
the United States as a source of raw materials and of exotic foodstuffs 
than as a market for goods produced in this country. Except in un- 
usual circumstances like those brought about by the World War, our 
imports from Latin America have considerably exceeded our exports 
to that area. This has been true even if one leaves out of account the 
gold and silver bullion which are important items of export from 
several of the countries in question. Even before the Civil War, the 
United States provided the best market for the produce of the Spanish 
West Indies, Venezuela, Brazil, and sometimes Colombia. 

The trade statistics show conclusively that economic Pan American- 
ism is of much more vital significance to the other twenty republics 
forming the Union than it is to the United States. The United States 
buys an overwhelming proportion of the exports of several of the 
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Hispanic-American countries, is the best customer for twelve or thir- 
teen of them, and is the second best for most of the others. In 1935 
Panama sent 93 per cent of its exports to the United States, Cuba and 
Honduras sent eighty per cent or more, Colombia and Mexico more 
than sixty per cent, and several others more than fifty per cent. During 
the ten-year period from 1926 to 1935, 43.7 per cent of Brazil’s ex- 
ports came to the United States, while only 26.2 per cent of its imports 
came from the United States. 

The significance of these figures is emphasized by the fact that in 
most of the Latin-American countries, economic welfare largely de- 
pends upon the return from exports, which generally account for a 
large proportion of the total economic production. Even in some of the 
larger Latin-American countries, as much as one-half of the total 
national output may be shipped out during the course of the year, 
whereas in the United States the ratio of exports to the total output of 
movable goods is seldom more than ten per cent and in recent years 
has been less than seven per cent. 

The United States is the only major industrial nation of the world 
that is also an important exporter of foodstuffs and raw materials. This 
fact is essential to an understanding of the evolution of our trade with 
Latin America. Not until the time of the World War did our exports 
of finished manufactures and semi-manufactures exceed fifty per 
cent of the total value of our exports. The 1880’s, however, had con- 
stituted a turning point in several respects. During that decade the 
official frontier was closed; it was also a period of exceptionally rapid 
industrial expansion. With the growth of manufacturing, a keener in- 
terest arose in the markets of the southern republics, which were at that 
time beginning their careers of rapid economic development and of- 
fered the largest “neutral” market in a world that was being parceled 
out among the Great Powers. 

According to J. B. Lockey, the adjective “Pan American” was used 
in 1882 for the first time. In 1884 Congress sent a commercial mis- 
sion to the West Indies and Central and South America. In 1889 the 
first of the present series of international conferences of American 
states met at Washington. The half-century between 1884 and 1933, 
when the Seventh International Conference of American States met at 
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Montevideo, may be regarded as a distinct era in the history of Pan 
Americanism, characterized by the rapid expansion of industry in the 
United States, the growing importance of finished manufactures in 
our export trade, and a steady gain in the United States’ share of the 
Latin-American trade. 

The southern republics have never occupied the dominant position 
in the export trade of the United States that the United States has long 
had in the export trade of Latin America. From the 1880’s to the 
present time the United States has normally, year in and year out, 
taken approximately thirty-three to thirty-five per cent of all exports 
from the twenty Latin-American republics; in 1917, a war year, the 
United States took 52 per cent. This is an average figure, and it would 
be considerably higher but for two circumstances: first, much transit 
trade which eventually reaches the United States is credited in the of- 
ficial statistics as exports to the neighboring countries through which it 
passes; and second, the average is brought down by the fact that a 
disproportionately large part of Argentina’s exports goes to Europe. 

On the other hand, Latin America has not at any time in the last 
hundred years, except during the abnormal Civil War period, taken as 
much as one-fifth of the total annual exports of the United States. 
From the time of the Civil War to the end of the nineteenth century, 
Latin America declined in importance in comparison with other geo- 
graphic areas as an export market for the United States, and at the 
turn of the century was taking only about nine per cent of our exports. 
An important change in this trend came at the beginning of the new 
century; the economic expansion of the southern republics and the in- 
creasing interest of American investors and exporters were reflected 
both in the steady rise in the value of our exportations and in the im- 
portance of that trade in relation to the value of our exports to all 
countries. The high point of 17.8 per cent of the total was reached 
during the period 1926-1930, at a time when prices were high and the 
flow of goods was facilitated by the heavy direct investments of Amer- 
ican utility and manufacturing enterprises and by large flotations of 
dollar bonds by Latin-American political entities. 

We may now turn to the position of the United States as a seller 
rather than as a buyer. During the first three-quarters of the nine- 
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teenth century Great Britain had been the leading purveyor to Latin 
America, although the United States early took the lead in Cuba, while 
France held first place most of the time in Colombia and Uruguay, 
and for many years before 1888 was usually ahead of the United 
Kingdom in Argentina. During this period the principal imports into 
Latin America were cotton and woolen textiles, which are characteristic 
English exports. But as soon as the leading Latin-American nations 
began to develop textile industries of their own and to make broader 
demands upon the world markets, the British share of their import 
trade began a decline that has continued to the present time. 

During the two decades following the Civil War, while our grain 
trade was at its height, our exporters were primarily interested in 
Europe; but in the closing years of the nineteenth century our trade 
with Latin America began a definitely upward march, both in total 
value and in relation to the share of competing countries. In 1897 the 
United States furnished an average of 17.83 per cent of the total value 
of imports of the countries to the south. This is an over-all average; 
the proportion of the imports of the near-by countries was considerably 
higher—the United States furnished almost fifty per cent of the im- 
ports of Mexico, El Salvador, and Nicaragua. 

In 1910 the share of the United States in the aggregate import trade 
of the Latin-American republics was 22.6 per cent, as compared with 
25 per cent of imports from the United Kingdom, 14.9 per cent from 
Germany, and 8 per cent from France. In 1913 the United States 
passed the United Kingdom, and during the war years the United 
States’ share increased phenomenally, rising to almost fifty-five per 
cent in 1917. There was a natural recession from this abnormally high 
level during the post-war years, but in 1935 the United States still 
had thirty per cent of the total—almost twice as much as Great Britain, 
the closest competitor. 

The Latin-American countries which find their principal market in 
Europe are Argentina and Uruguay, whose leading exports are grains, 
meats, and wool; Haiti, which exports coffee, sugar, and cotton; and 
the Dominican Republic, which exports sugar, cacao, and coffee. 
Among the countries of this group, Argentina occupies a special place, 
as it has been for thirty years the leading export nation of South 
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America, its foreign trade at times amounting to half the total foreign 
commerce of the continent. Since the establishment of the modern 
Argentine Republic in 1853, the country has received a net influx of 
approximately four million European immigrants, or about one-third 
of the present population. Buenos Aires is closer to southern European 
ports than it is to New York or New Orleans, and its shipping con- 
nections with Europe have always been more direct and satisfactory. 
Many wealthy Argentinians maintain residences in Europe. In its 
general outlook the country likes to consider itself as European rather 
than as American, although since 1931—when the depression and the 
trend towards agricultural self-sufficiency in Europe forced its Govern- 
ment to seek new export outlets—Argentina has negotiated a series of 
treaties with neighboring South American countries providing for 
closer economic and cultural relations. Thousands of Argentine tour- 
ists now visit Uruguay and Brazil every year. The completion of the 
first Argentine section of the Pan American Highway, from Buenos 
Aires to Rosario, coincided with the termination of the Inter-American 
Peace Conference, and was hailed by the Minister of Public Works as 
a “practical step towards the consolidation of peace in America.” 

From 1861, when Argentine statistical records of foreign trade 
begin, until the World War, the United Kingdom consistently occu- 
pied first place among the purveyors to this important market. For 
approximately two decades before the World War, Germany occupied 
second place in Argentine trade, both as a source of imports and as a 
purchaser of Argentine exports. Both Germany and the United States 
were gaining rapidly on Great Britain even before the War, which 
catapulted the United States into first place in the import trade. The 
United States was able to retain its lead during most of the post-war 
years down to 1930, when the United Kingdom regained the top 
place. 

Europe normally takes four-fifths or more of Argentine exports, al- 
though in 1935 unusually heavy purchases by the United States and 
Japan cut this percentage down somewhat. Only 8 per cent went to 
other Latin-American countries. The United States normally has an 
active trade balance with Argentina, but in 1935 and 1936 the situation 
was reversed. The most interesting question at the present time is: Is 
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this increase of purchases by the United States temporary, or will part 
of this heavier current northward continue? 

As the United Kingdom takes practically all of the Argentine ex- 
ports of chilled beef, there was considerable uneasiness in Argentina 
following the Ottawa Conference of 1932 and the adoption by the 
British Government of a policy of subsidizing domestic producers and 
favoring the Dominions over foreign nations as sources of imports. 
But actually the volume of Argentine exports of chilled beef in 1936 
was larger than the average for the previous decade. The United King- 
dom is still dependent upon Argentina for about half of its supply of 
high-grade fresh beef; and the British Government appears reluctant 
to take any action that would unduly prejudice the British investment 
of more than two billion dollars in Argentina, or destroy the best avail- 
able source of meat in case of war. The Roca-Runciman agreement 
of 1933, which has been extended, with modifications, to the end of 
1939, gives Argentina an assured, although slightly reduced, market 
in return for customs concessions and pledges of benevolent treatment 
for British exporters and investors. Meanwhile, the Argentine Gov- 
ernment has used the profits from its exchange operations, part of 
which are derived from a surcharge of 20 per cent on certain imports 
from the United States, to pay off part of its dollar obligations, thus 
reducing its requirements in dollar exchange. 


Apparently Pan Americanism has recently entered upon a new era, 
politically, economically, and culturally. The Seventh International 
Conference of American States, which met at Montevideo in 1933, may 
be taken as a turning point. In the economic field it is not possible to 
single out any one event as decisive, but some of the more important 
recent trends may be summarized. 

First, there has been a pronounced trend in recent years towards in- 
dustrialization and agricultural diversification. Efforts in this direction 
have been made for many years, but the movement has been greatly 
accelerated by the depression. The diversification of production, par- 
ticularly since 1931, has taken three principal directions: first, the de- 
velopment of additional export commodities; second, attempts to 
achieve greater self-sufficiency in foodstuffs; and third, the promotion 
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of manufacturing. Of these, the first has attracted most attention in 
this country, especially the spectacular increase in Brazil’s cotton crop, 
the cash value of which is now approximately equal to that of the 
great coffee crop. During the 1920’s, approximately seventy per cent 
of Brazil’s total exports consisted of coffee. Coffee is still of over- 
whelming importance, but in 1936 the percentage of the total had 
dropped to 45. Brazil (as well as Argentina and Chile) has also in- 
creased its exports of fresh fruits. One of the effects of these develop- 
ments is that Brazil is somewhat less dependent than formerly on the 
United States market, and is more concerned about possible outlets in 
Europe and Japan. 

The progress of manufacturing in Latin America was stimulated by 
the difficulty of obtaining imports during the years of depression; and 
in the major countries industrialization seems recently to have entered 
a new phase. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico are now producing 
at home most of the articles of general consumption, and are branching 
out into new lines and even into heavy industry. Exports of manufac- 
tured products—other than simply processed foodstuffs, forest products, 
and minerals—are comparatively insignificant, but it is not inconceiv- 
able that some of these countries may in the future offer serious com- 
petition in world markets in certain types of manufacture. Brazil has 
recently made some fairly large shipments of cotton goods to Cuba, 
Portugal, and British Malaya, and is reported to have closed orders for 
substantial business in Argentina. 

The development of manufacturing is apt to bring about a consider- 
able increase in the interchange among the Latin-American countries 
themselves. Chile has adopted an aggressive policy of promoting ex- 
ports of manufactures through reciprocal agreements of a preferential 
character with other South American countries. American glassware 
has been largely supplanted in Peru by Chilean glassware and bottles, 
which enjoy special treatment in the Peruvian market. Imports of 
Chilean canned goods are also favored by the commercial treaty be- 
tween Chile and Peru. A trade agreement signed in April, 1936, be- 
tween Chile and Ecuador, providing for mutual customs concessions, 
was expected to lead to increased purchases by Eucador of Chilean lard, 
canned goods, patent leather, milk products, and possibly pharma- 
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ceutical specialties and insecticides. Mexico has had a special interest 
in the Central American market since 1933, and has succeeded in sell- 
ing respectable quantities of bottles, knit goods, leather, and matches. 
Some Mexican manufactured products, principally binder twine and 
shoes, find a market in the United States. 

Branch factories of foreign manufacturers are in a position to take 
advantage of any favorable freight rates or preferential treaty arrange- 
ments that may now exist, or that may in the future be made, between 
neighboring South American countries, just as the branch plants in 
Canada obtain the benefit of preferential tariff rates within the British 
Empire. Argentina and Brazil encourage the establishment of branch 
factories by concessions in tariff regulations. 

A second characteristic of Latin-American economic life is the wide- 
spread dependence upon various types of experts from the United 
States. Virtually all the Latin-American governments have made use 
of the services of American agronomists and marketing experts in their 
efforts to improve methods of cultivation, combat plant diseases, and 
standardize the products for sale. When the Argentine Government 
set out to build up its fruit industry, it imported American fruit stock 
and machinery and engaged Americans to organize the work of classi- 
fication. Both Argentina and Brazil have depended largely on Amer- 
ican experts to establish cotton-growing on a sound basis. Large Amer- 
ican corporations operating in those countries have contributed to the 
improvement of livestock and agricultural methods in general. An 
American who was formerly connected with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now working out new grain standards for Argen- 
tina. The Department of Agriculture and other branches of our Gov- 
ernment have also lent the services of some of their best men for col- 
laboration with the technical services of other governments in combat- 
ing plant and animal pests, and in conducting research projects de- 
signed to improve yields of crops. 

The contributions of American manufacturers, engineers, and cap- 
italists in connection with the progress of industrialization have been 
so varied and so extensive that it is impossible within the limits of this 
paper to do more than mention a few significant instances. European 
capital and promoters had played the principal role in the construction 
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of railways, tramways, and early processing plants; but since about 
1900, and for an even longer period in some countries, the United 
States has led in this field. The work of American enterprise in re- 
juvenating the mining and smelting industries of Chile and Mexico, 
and in connection with petroleum and other extractive industries, is 
fairly well known; but little has been heard of the less spectacular 
but perhaps more important work in building up manufacturing en- 
terprises. For example, the shoe industries of most of the Latin- 
American countries were developed through the technical and financial 
assistance of American manufacturers of shoe machinery. The branch 
plants of large American companies, especially in the industries which 
produce motor cars, tires, radio receivers, electric lamps and supplies, 
cement, and pharmaceutical and chemical supplies, have served as 
training schools both for production and for marketing operations. 
Most of the larger companies, including the public utilities operating 
in Latin-American countries, regularly send their more promising em- 
ployees to the United States for further training. 

In these various ways the larger Latin-American countries have been 
able to build up a body of competent workers and managers, who to 
‘an increasing extent are filling posts formerly occupied by foreigners. 
Since 1931 most of the southern republics have enacted laws and regu- 
lations requiring most of the personnel of local enterprises to be na- 
tionals of the country concerned. Generally speaking, foreigners are 
permitted to accept employment only if no competent person is avail- 
able locally, and even then subject to the condition that a native will 
be trained at the company’s expense to take over the job after a year 
or two. A recent contract signed between the Government of Panama 
and a large milk-processing company permitted the company to employ 
foreign technicians temporarily as heads of departments, but required 
it at the same time to “employ young Panamanians who shall be in- 
structed and trained by said heads of departments with a view to even- 
tual promotion.” These trends are evidence of the awakening of a new 
national consciousness, of the “coming of age,” so to speak, of the 
southern republics. Undoubtedly they will continue to need and de- 
sire the collaboration of foreign capital and foreign management and 
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technical aid, but on a basis somewhat different from that customary 
in the past. 

In order to keep the proper perspective, it may be appropriate to 
point out that the trend toward diffusion of manufacturing is a world- 
wide phenomenon, and that the striking progress in manufacturing in 
some of the major Latin-American countries is perhaps no greater 
than has occurred in several of the British dominions and in India. 
Furthermore, it is of course not comparable to the spectacular indus- 
trialization of Japan. Nor is there any reason to believe that the com- 
mercial and industrial development of Latin America during the next 
decade or two will proceed much more rapidly than that of other areas 
which have only recently become adjusted to production organized on 
the machine or factory basis. 

Both Argentina and Brazil have great undeveloped resources, and 
both are today enjoying exceptional prosperity; but in these countries, 
as elsewhere, the rate of increase in population has slowed down con- 
siderably, partly because of a decline in the rate of natural increase, 
but more particularly because of the more selective policies which have 
been adopted with respect to immigration. Nevertheless, there are 
ample grounds to warrant the conclusion that Latin America is on the 
threshold of important economic progress. Furthermore, this region 
has taken on increased significance in view of the tendency toward re- 
gional and imperial groupings in other parts of the world. The larger 
Hispanic-American countries have achieved sufficient population, 
wealth, and prestige to ensure them a voice in world affairs. 

The rise of Japan as an industrial nation and the remarkable progress 
which that country has made in certain types of exports, principally 
cotton goods and rayon, is another indication that the 1930’s will prove 
to be a turning point in the economic history not only of the South 
American republics, but possibly of the world as a whole. Japan’s 
share of the total import trade of the Latin-American countries is still 
comparatively small, having increased from 1.1 per cent in 1932 to 3.5 
per cent in 1935, but the effect of Japanese competition in some of the 
smaller countries has been impressive. In 1934-1935, for example, 
Japan furnished approximately eighteen per cent of the total imports 
of Haiti and of Ecuador. On the other hand, in countries like Mexico 
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and Brazil, which possess fairly mature textile industries of their own, 
and purchase abroad only high-count yarns and fabrics of the highest 
quality, Japan’s share of total imports was only one per cent or less. 

Before 1934 Japan’s imports from Latin-American countries were 
negligible, but when their governments, alarmed at the sudden influx 
of goods from a country which took practically nothing in return, re- 
sorted to preferential customs duties and exchange restrictions to re- 
duce the flow, Japan began a systematic campaign to encourage im- 
ports from Latin America. This movement was assisted by adjustment 
of freight rates on Japanese shipping lines and also by the levying of 
a special tax on exports to provide a fund for equalizing the prices of 
imports from Latin America with those of similar articles from other 
parts of the world. The success of this campaign is attested by the 
Japanese trade returns for 1936, which show that in that year the value 
of Japan’s imports from Latin America was more than three times as 
great as in 1935, and exceeded the value of exports to Latin America. 
Japan now provides a substantial market not only for such industrial 
raw materials as cotton, wool, and metals, but also to an increasing ex- 
tent for typical “colonial” produce like coffee and sugar. Countries 
like Brazil, which is undertaking to revive its sugar exports and is also 
trying to diversify its agricultural exports, cannot entirely neglect the 
rising Japanese market. In 1936 Japan was the second best market 
for Brazil’s cotton. 

The Trade Agreements Act of the United States, signed on June 
12, 1934, is another landmark in the history of Pan American relations. 
Agreements have been concluded with nine Latin-American countries 
—Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, and El Salvador. (Agreements with the last two named are 
not yet in effect.) Most of these agreements have been in force too 
short a time to permit us to draw any general conclusions, but an of- 
ficial study of the effect of the Cuban agreement during its first two 
years of operation showed that it had been remarkably successful in 
rehabilitating the economic situation of the island, and in stimulating 


American exports of an extensive variety of manufactured and agri- 
cultural products. 
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The United States, already the best customer of the greater number 
of Latin-American countries, has further increased its purchases since 
1933, partly because of the greater demand for raw materials due to 
the return of prosperity, and partly as a result of the temporary fillip 
given to imports of grains, fats, and canned meats by the drought and 
the crop-reduction program of the Administration. Both our imports 
and our export trade with Latin America as a whole have shown a 
steady upward trend since the low point was reached in 1932. The 
relative standing of the United States in the commerce of several 
countries, however, suffered in 1936, especially from German com- 
petition fostered by export subsidies and exchange manipulation. Pre- 
liminary returns indicate that Germany, for the first time since the 
World War, has displaced the United States as the principal source of 
imports to Brazil and Chile. 

The trend of Latin-American affairs is also affected by the fact that 
within the last decade there has been a remarkable expansion of facil- 
ities for transportation and communication linking the countries of 
the Americas. Shipping services have been improved between the 
United States and the west coast of South America, and studies are now 
being made to the end of improving the service on the east coast. Since 
the enactment of the Air Mail Act of 1928, international air-mail, 
passenger, and express service has been established between the United 
States and all of the countries to the south; furthermore, almost all 
the countries have their own national lines serving those sections which 
have heretofore lacked adequate connection with the capitals and ports. 
Aviation has demonstrated its exceptional advantages in the rugged 
countries of South and Central America, where other means of trans- 
portation are poorly developed. The airplane is used in Peru, for 
example, to transport mining machinery into regions which could 
otherwise be reached only by days of wearisome climbing on burros; 
the ores are brought out in the same expeditious fashion. Fresh fruits 
from the United States are now being distributed regularly to interior 
points of Colombia by air express. 

Since 1930, radio telephone circuits have been opened, serving prac- 
tically all of the southern capitals and principal cities. Direct cable serv- 
ice over American-controlled lines between the United States and 
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Brazil has been opened since the War. The line of communication 
between these two countries was formerly a European monopoly. The 
competition between different cable companies, and between cable and 
radio, has brought down the rates on both commercial and press mes- 
sages, and has resulted in an enormous increase in the exchange of news 
among the various Pan American countries. 

Long-distance telephone service between Washington and Mexico 
City was inaugurated in 1927. The late Senator Morrow, when he was 
Ambassador to Mexico, used the long-distance telephone to the State 
Department or White House almost as a matter of daily routine; and 
in his philosophical moments—which were fairly frequent—he liked 
to reflect upon the contrast between communications in his day and in 
the time of Joel Poinsett, our first Minister to Mexico, when it re- 
quired at least a month for someone in the capital of Mexico to com- 
municate with the capital of the United States. 

Another recent event of importance in Pan American relations was 
the formal opening to traffic on July 4, 1936, of the highway from the 
Texas border to Mexico City. Work is now being pushed on the next 
link running southward from the Mexican capital to the border of 
Guatemala. The United States Government is codperating with the 
Central American states in the construction of twelve stee] bridges, 
which are an essential part of the program in that area. 

The improvement of facilities for transportation and communica- 
tions has prepared the way for a broader cultural interchange among 
the American states. There are now approximately one thousand 
Latin-American students in the universities and colleges of the United 
States. There is also a considerable current in the other direction, par- 
ticularly during the summer months, when special language courses 
are offered at several historic universities of Spanish America. At the 
recent Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, held 
at Buenos Aires, a convention was approved calling on each of the 
American governments to award fellowships to two graduate students 
or teachers from each of the other American countries, and to receive an 
exchange professor from each of the other republics to lecture and teach 
in appropriate institutions of learning. This will mean an annual inter- 
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change of 420 professors and 840 students among the twenty-one 
countries. 

Within recent years the people of the United States have experi- 
enced a remarkable awakening of interest in our southern neighbors; 
the influence is discernible in our food, our dress, and our literature, 
as well as in the theater, the motion pictures, and the plastic arts. The 
United States provides the best market for Latin-American painters, 
musicians, and entertainers; and the best poet: and novelists do not 
have to wait long for translators and publishers. The study of the 
Spanish language and Spanish literature has greatly increased; a re- 
cent survey showed that 875 courses are now offered in American uni- 
versities and colleges in Latin-American history, geography, economics, 
and literature. 

Another phase of this awakened interest is the growing stream of 
tourist traffic moving both northward and southward. Accommoda- 
tions on the shipping and air lines are booked up long in advance. In 
1936 approximately a hundred thousand American tourists visited 
Mexico City. Tourism is also developing on a considerable scale in 
various South American countries. 


The essence of Pan Americanism is not to be found in any state 
papers, nor can it be deduced entirely from the statistics of trade. Pub- 
lic attention is likely to be centered too narrowly on political and com- 
mercial features, to the exclusion of the innumerable ramifications in 
other fields of activity. Indeed, what may be called the practical bases 
of Pan Americanism are much broader than is generally appreciated. It 
has not been possible in this paper to do more than mention some of 
these other relationships, such as exist in the fields of health, sanitation, 
education, child welfare, labor legislation, trademarks, customs pro- 
cedure, uniformity of specifications, legal codification, conciliation and 
arbitration, journalism, geography and history, postal service, aviation, 
highways, railways, shipping, radio communications and broadcasting, 
scientific research, agriculture and forestry, and finance and currency. 
To discuss these and other subjects of common interest, an average of 
one international conference of American states a year has been held 
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since 1826, when the Congress of Panama met at the call of Bolivar, 
the Liberator of South America. 

In many respects the cultures, as well as the commodities, of North 
and South America are complementary; and there appears to be a 
growing will to reciprocity in the former field as well as in the latter. 
One hears less these days in Latin-American countries of the reputed 
“materialism” and “utilitarianism” of the Americans of the North. On 
the contrary, the Americans of the South are eager to build up their 
own industries and to increase their per capita productivity as the only 
basis for a higher standard of living. Engineers are in demand as well 
as poets, and it is realized that “practical” persons can dream fine 
dreams, and furthermore make them come true. On the other hand, 
there is among the Americans of the North an increasing appreciation 
of the amenities of life in which our southern neighbors excel; and the 
discovery is being made annually by a growing number of visitors 
that in civic planning and in the general tempo of life we have much 
to learn from them. This widening perspective is reflected very clearly 
in the teaching of history in the United States. At the University of 
California, Professor Bolton has long given a course in the History of 
the Americas in which the settlement of the North American colonies 
by the English, French, Dutch, and Swedes is considered in its proper 
relationship to the settlement farther south by Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. This point of view is making its way into the secondary schools, 
and United States history is being broadened into American history. Pan 
Americanism, like nationalism, is not something that can readily be 
defined or reduced to a formula, but in innumerable ways—politically, 
economically, culturally, and in the ordinary things of everyday life 
—there has developed a unity of sentiments and aspirations which is 
shaping a Greater America in which we shall be proud to hold citizen- 
ship. 











THE ALLELUJAHS 
A Religious Cult in Northern New Mexico 
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Mexico visited the town of Monticello in Utah. His name was 

Isaaco Morfin, and he had come to purchase supplies for his 
sheep-camp. While he was in town he attended by chance a meeting 
of a small Holy Roller group led by a wandering evangelist. Morfin’s 
hereditary Roman Catholicism was little more than nominal, since he 
spent but a few months of the year at home and consequently attended 
church services infrequently. Surprisingly enough, however, he was 
deeply stirred by the words of the evangelist and became infected with 
the uncontrollable ecstasy of the congregation. Going again and again 
to the little church, he came to believe he had been touched by the 
Spirit and understood the significance of the frenzied shaking which 
affects the Rollers. 

Isaaco, a large, slow-moving man with almost abnormally bright 
eyes, had felt throughout his fifty-odd years a strong spiritual yearn- 
ing which his haphazard contacts with the Catholic Church had not 
satisfied. He passionately wanted a more immediate and more inti- 
mate spiritual revelation; for this he had long been seeking, though 
blindly and unknowingly. He had never been able to express the 
deep yearnings after something undefined which in middle age had 
increasingly obsessed him. But he found the fulfillment of his spirit- 
ual need in the physical manifestations which the Holy Roller cult 
regards as the work of the Spirit; and now he is carrying those same 
powerful manifestations to thousands of his people. 

The development of Morfin’s personal revelation and faith began 
when he returned to the hills and to his flocks. There he painfully 
and completely worked out the principles of his new faith. He was 


| N THE late summer of 1930 a grizzled shepherd from New 
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able to talk about them to his compayiero, for the law now requires 
that sheepherders must work in pairs; and such was the power of 
Morfin’s conviction that the other also believed. For many nights by 
their smoky campfire they sang and prayed and shook together, while 
their stupid charges wandered the hills unattended save by the dogs. 
Surprised at the ready and spontaneous credence which his sole listener 
gave to his words, Isaaco made up his mind to expound his beliefs to 
all who would listen. 

Finally the season ended. Isaaco collected his pay and returned 
home, where he embarked with some misgivings upon a career of prose- 
lytizing. At first his numerous family made up his congregation; he 
read the Bible and preached to them, and led them in prayer. Soon 
they were regularly experiencing the throes of ecstasy, shouting, roll- 
ing on the floor, and “speaking in tongues.” Gradually more and more 
relatives and acquaintances began to drift into the fold, until Isaaco 
found himself a teacher with many eager pupils. His success has con- 
tinued to amaze him; but when several of his disciples set out as inde- 
pendent preachers to disseminate his religion throughout northern 
New Mexico, he sent them on their way with his blessings. Thus 
_membership in the cult, known simply as the Allelujahs, began to grow 
in communities beyond the reach of Morfin’s personal influence. 

The cult has grown so fast that there is absolutely no internal clerical 
organization, nor do many of the converts even know the name of 
the founder of their faith. The fact seems to be that Morfin unknow- 
ingly touched a fundamental complex in his people, and his own iden- 
tity has been completely overwhelmed in the spontaneous movement 
which resulted. 

By 1935 half the population of many New Mexican communities 
belonged to the Allelujahs; there is a large congregation in Santa Fe 
itself, and in the little town of Espafiola the number of Allelujahs 
has been estimated at two thousand. The membership continues to 
increase rapidly. The movement has now become a tremendous and 
radical schism from both the traditional Roman Catholic faith and its 
unofficial New Mexican offspring, the flagellating society known as 
the Penitentes. Catholics, Penitentes, Protestants, and Allelujahs all 
characterize each other’s beliefs and practices in a mildly contemptuous 
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manner as “loco.” But fortunately there is much easy-going tolerance 
among the members of the various sects. 

The faith which Isaaco Morfin borrowed in part from the Holy 
Rollers and then elaborated in his own manner is outwardly one of 
almost ascetic severity. The wearing of ornaments of any kind is 
strictly forbidden, as is the use of perfumes or cosmetics. Devotees are 
enjoined never to look into a mirror—to do so would result in seeing 
the Devil himself leering from the glass; and the statement is taken 
literally. Dancing and the resultant flirtations are rigidly forbidden. 
The moral code with respect to more serious matters is, in theory at 
least, correspondingly strict. 

Nevertheless, because the congregations in the main are composed 
of relatively few adults and a great many highly emotional and 
susceptible young folk, lapses from grace are extremely common. But 
the convenient Catholic concept of the drama of sin, repentance, and 
forgiveness has fortunately been carried over intact into the tenets of 
the cult, so that the younger and weaker member may sin a bit now 
and then without serious or permanent injury either to his soul or to 
his standing in the group. Indeed, some cynics have asserted that sin 
among the Allelujahs is a necessary and happy prelude to the exquisite 
agony of true repentance. 

The Bible, of course, is interpreted literally by the untrained theo- 
logians to their followers. Passages from the Revelation of St. John 
are favorite texts, and lead to frenzies of religious ecstasy. As yet no 
definite liturgy has been established or even conceived of, and it is 
doubtful that one ever will be, although the general pattern of a 
Protestant Holy Roller meeting is followed. Many Protestant hymns 
have been translated and revised, and many new hymns are produced 
spontaneously during the meetings. 


My first encounter with the Allelujahs occurred about two years 
ago, when I was paying a visit to an old friend in the little community 
of Arroyo de Agua. My friend and his wife lived alone save for their 
youngest daughter, a silent, dark-skinned girl of about fifteen. Since 
the aged couple were illiterate, I was usually asked during my occa- 
sional visits to read aloud from the Bible. On this particular occasion 
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the two elder children were also present. Both were married, and 
the girl, a stocky, plump creature of limited intelligence and remark- 
able plainness, was nursing her baby, which had a bad cold. The son, 
a sheepherder home for a visit, was a tall, slender chap with the in- 
dolent eyes of a dreamer. Both, I soon learned, were fanatical 
Allelujahs. 

At the request of the old lady I took the Bible and was about to 
read when the daughter stopped me. “Are you a Christian?” she 
asked suspiciously, in Spanish. 

““Why, yes, I suppose so,” I answered, somewhat startled at the 
question. 

“Catholic?” the woman persisted. 

“No,” I answered shortly, and began to read from Mark. I read 
a chapter, carefully dropping all vestiges of the painfully acquired 
Castilian lisp which would have instantly betrayed me to these people 
as an “affected person.” 

“Why did you ask me if I am a Christian?” I questioned the daugh- 
ter as I concluded the chapter. 

“Because,” she replied rapidly, as though she were quoting some- 
one, “no heretic should read the Holy Word.” Then, pointing at my 
rings accusingly, she said, “You wear rings—they are a sign of the 
Devil—the Holy Word forbids them.” 

I read a bit more, nevertheless, while the family listened intently. 
As I finished, the child broke into a fit of violent coughing. It was 
evident that the little creature was suffering severely, and I suggested 
that a mild poultice be applied. 

“No, no,” the mother shook her head vehemently. “He will be all 
right—we trust in God.” 

I was about to insist that the child be treated, but the old lady 
* looked at me and laughed scornfully as she indicated her two children. 
“They are Allelujahs and they don’t believe in doctors,” she said. 

“And what are Allelujahs?” I asked. 

“We are Allelujahs,” the son answered slowly. “We are all sinful 
but we know that the Spirit will care for us and help us if we are 
strong enough in our faith.” 
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“Si,” agreed his sister. “We don’t need doctors and we don’t need 
bad and sinful pleasures”—she pointed to the cigarettes which her 
mother and I had rolled and lit. “Tomorrow night,” she continued, 
“there will be a meeting at Morfin’s house on the mesa. Do you want 
to come with us and see the way to God?” 

After more urging I agreed to accompany them, supposedly crushed 
by the undeniable logic of the palabra de Dios, the word of God, as 
they expounded it. 

Just as the sun was sinking the following evening I joined the party 
which was about to set out for the Morfin house on the mesa. The 
men were mounted, but the women and children were crowded into 
noisy, bumpy farm wagons. Several younger members were jammed 
into a ramshackle roadster which headed the procession. A brief ride 
of half an hour brought us to the house of Morfin. 

The meeting was to be held in the front yard, since the house was 
far too small to accommodate even a portion of the congregation. Some 
seventy-five people were already gathered before the house when our 
party arrived. Several gasoline and kerosene lamps lighted the scene 
dimly as the Allelujahs took their seats on the hard ground. Two 
boys with guitars began a hymn, “O Espiritu Santo,” and all joined in 
the singing. The rhythm was steady and strongly marked, slightly 
faster than march time. 

At the conclusion of the song, Isaaco Morfin came forward and 
began reading from the Bible, interspersing his reading with increas- 
ingly violent and rhythmical exhortations to his listeners to confess 
their sins and receive the Holy Spirit. The congregation swayed and 
at last broke into a shouting song. Eyes gleamed, hands were thrown 
heavenward, shoulders shook as the words became incoherent, and 
shouted “Allelujahs” broke forth again and again. The first roller 
was a young girl, who leaped up trembling and began to spin violently. 
Faster and faster she went until she collapsed, shrieking and sobbing, 
in the arms of an elder woman. 

Morfin stood perfectly rigid in his doorway, holding his Bible aloft. 
No sooner did one roller collapse than another took his place. The 
entire gathering was on its feet, old and young alike chanting unin- 
telligible sounds. The lights had been extinguished, and only dark 
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moving forms were visible. Song after song, prayer after prayer was 
poured forth in rapid succession, interspersed with the “Allelujahs” of 
the frenzied worshippers. Even I had a strong desire to throw myself 
into the wild dance. At last, when the tension had grown almost 
unbearable, the lamps were relit and the exhausted rollers fell to the 
ground, many of them apparently insensible. Morfin offered a long 
rambling prayer; the hymn which had opened the meeting was sung 
in a more subdued tempo, and the meeting was concluded. 

A few of the elder and ailing members surrounded the leader for a 
protracted session so that he might pray with them and heal them. The 
rest of the congregation collected itself and, bundled in wagons, started 
for home. 

The following day I called on old Morfin. I found him naively 
intelligent and at the same time extremely cunning in concealing his 
educational shortcomings. He told me quite frankly that he had been 
impressed by the Holy Rollers he had seen in Utah and that he had 
accepted many of their doctrines. He claimed no especial power or 
divine attribute for himself. 

“Tt is the Holy Spirit entering the body ready to receive it,” he 
said, “which brings such uncontrollable joy. It is the realization of 
the weakness of the flesh and the acknowledgement of sin. It is the 
strength of the Spirit which enters the body and nourishes it.” The 
old man’s voice assumed a hypnotic quality as he continued. “All the 
things of the world are sinful—dancing, smoking, drinking, the wear- 
ing of vain ornaments, and the looking of young people upon one an- 
other. These must be denied, and we do deny them—all save mar- 
riage, which is an evil necessary to beget more sinners.” 

“But the sinners,” I asked—“how are they to receive the Spirit?” 

“Tt is easy,” he replied. “They must only signify with prayers and 
* songs that they are ready, and the Spirit will enter them and shake 
them. If they are ill, the power of the Spirit will heal them—if they 
are weak, they will be strengthened.” He added: “More and more are 
getting the Spirit at every meeting.” 

He concluded his talk with me by vividly describing the torments 
to which all unrepentant sinners are condemned in the after life. The 
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Allelujahs do not believe in a Purgatory, but they have a wholesome 
dread of the old-fashioned fire-and-brimstone Protestant Hell. 

Other Allelujah meetings powerfully reminded me, as I watched 
them, of Indian ceremonials. The Holy Roller practices undoubt- 
edly appeal to some latent Indian instinct in the New Mexican which 
bids him dance, sing, worship, and be made strong and pure, if not by 
some Corn or Rain Spirit, then by the Creator himself. 

The Indian strain in the native New Mexican, in fact, may be the 
key to the astonishing spread of the Allelujah cult in the northern part 
of the state. The New Mexican consists somatically of Navajo, 
Pueblo, Comanche, Apache, and Spanish elements. In northern New 
Mexico the Indian element is indubitably the stronger; the Navajo 
strain predominates, with much weaker and smaller infusions of 
Pueblo, Comanche, and Apache blood. In the southern portion of 
the state the more purely Spanish strain is dominant. The amount 
of Pueblo admixture with the population, either in northern or in 
southern New Mexico, is comparatively slight, not only because these 
tribes have always been reluctant to intermarry with the more recent 
peoples of the country, but also because from the earliest Spanish pene- 
tration of the region the Pueblos were protected by the Spanish crown. 
The Aztec, Valley-of-Mexico Indian element, it may be noted 
parenthetically, is and always has been unimportant in New Mexico. 
The physical type itself is a great rarity throughout the entire South- 
west. 

Whatever the exact sources of the Indian strain in the native New 
Mexican, however, its existence is undeniable; and the psychological 
Indian heritage is probably of greater importance than the physical. 
The fundamental impulse of the Allelujah cult, although it finds its 
analogy among certain cults of the whites, may well hark back to that 
purely Indian force which found its short-lived expression in the Ghost 
Dances and Messianic cults at the close of the nineteenth century. 

The Ghost Dances, first inspired by a visionary Nevada Indian, 
voiced in a savage, almost inarticulate way the last despairing cry of 
an oppressed and vanishing people too weak to struggle longer against 
the powerful white foe. That cry, which spread from Nevada to the 
Great Plains in an incredibly short time, mingled bitter resentment and 
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hatred of the whites with an agonized appeal to the Spirits who ruled 
the destinies of the tribes. The actual dancing of the Ghost Dance 
had as its avowed purpose the miraculous resurrection of all dead 
Indians so that the race might become strong enough to sweep the 
whites from the North American continent. In the Far West the 
movement soon spent itself in dancing and dreaming, but among the 
proud and warlike tribes of the Plains area it aroused a great unrest 
which resulted in the bloody campaigns of the last major Indian war. 
The Ghost Dancers, of course, have long since joined the brethren 
whom they failed to restore to life. Yet the impulse which motivated 
them is still strong, although it has lost its belligerent cast. 

Strikingly analogous both to the Allelujah cult and to the Ghost 
Dances are the various Shaker cults found among certain Indian tribes 
of the Northwest. These are undoubtedly direct offshoots from the 
earlier Smohalla cult, which in turn has been traced back to the origi- 
nal Prophet Dances, widespread in the years 1820-36. The Prophet 
Dances of the Northwest were decidedly of a Messianic nature. The 
adherents were enjoined to return to Indian customs, emphasis was 
laid on active hostility to the whites, and it was taught that the Creator 
shortly would destroy the world and resurrect the dead. The modern 
Shaker religion differs, however, from any of its progenitors. It is 
actually a harmonious blend of Catholic ritual and Protestant doctrine 
with many of the earlier Indian shamanistic beliefs. It was founded 
in 1882 by a Squasix Indian of Skookum Bay. This man, John Slocum, 
is responsible for the Catholic aspects of the cult, while to his euphon- 
iously named disciple, Mud Bay Louis, may be attributed the Protestant 
elements. The cult has spread from its center of origin at the south- 
ern end of Puget Sound until it now flourishes in such widely separated 
places as Vancouver Island, the Yakima and Klamath reservations, and 
northwestern California. This cult has recently established friendly 
* relations with certain sects among the whites, especially the Holy 
Rollers, the Seventh Day Adventists, and the Four Square Gospel 
church. 


It is evident that all these religious movements, however different 
from one another they may seem, share a fundamental pattern. They 
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all spring from a sense of defeat or frustration which expresses itself 
as a feeling of weakness and great unworthiness on the part of the 
individual. The adherent of the cult desires by trial, prayer, or sacri- 
fice to attain spiritual purity, and by various means to draw strength 
and power from the Godhead itself. 

The fact that this pattern is by no means strange to the European 
religious tradition makes it easier to understand how Isaaco Morfin’s 
amateurish adaptation of an Anglo-American sect could form the basis 
of a New Mexican religious movement. The Allelujah cult, in other 
words, demonstrates how curiously American Indian and European 
impulses have been blended in a people of mixed Indian and European 
blood, and reminds the observer how universal is the human need for 
some impressive means of release from the sense of guilt. 














MARY AUSTIN AND THE 
PATTERN OF NEW MEXICO 





By T. M. Pearce 





P : A HE contradictory elements in Mary Austin’s personality— 
the meaning of her struggle with her environment and with 
herself—are nowhere more clearly revealed than in her life 

and activities in Santa Fe. Of all the well known recent figures in the 
arts and letters of America, she had perhaps the greatest reputation for 
irascibility. Whatever form her disagreeableness took—-the absorption 
that would not permit her to speak to anyone before mid-afternoon, 
or the assumption of grandeur which on platform occasions daunted 
the timid and bold alike, or merely the impatient guarding of her time 
which drove the book agent and the celebrity hunter from her door— 
it was most impressive. In this respect and in others, the “I-Mary” 
quality which she describes in her autobiography as part of her alter- 
ego, her creative ego, asserted itself possessively, dominatingly, and 
sometimes a little inconsiderately of others. Lion Feuchtwanger re- 
marked after some hours spent with her in Santa Fe, “She is very old, 
and very wise, and very autocratic.” 

She could be equally agreeable. The point of these remarks, how- 
ever, is not Mary Austin’s disposition, good and bad, but the question 
of whether she was actually self-centered or selfless, ego-centric or 
outer-visioned. 

My conviction is that in her personal life she was a very humble 
woman. In her autobiography she wrote that her books had come to 
her from “the activities of my horizon, the zone in which sky and 
earth meet and commingle.” She talked of her writing experience in 
similar terms at the party arranged to celebrate the publication of 
Earth Horizon. In the long drawing room of Mrs. Frank Applegate 
in Santa Fe, Dr. Mary, as she permitted herself to be called after she 
had been granted an LL. D. degree, sat in a high-backed Mexican chair 
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and spoke of her book, and answered questions, and was heckled by the 
guests who had come to do her honor. 

“What I have done in the way of studying people in cities, Indians 
in their villages, and literary folk in art communities has been directed 
by some design in my life for which I am not responsible. I knew when 
I was very young that I should have a good deal of mystical experi- 
ence, but I have always felt that I was not doing it, that something out- 
side me was responsible, that I was not the shaper but the shaped.” 

The room was dimly lighted and filled with smoke, and the figures 
around the wall and on the floor were like learners in a dark kiva where 
the cacique speaks out of his wisdom. Mary became the Medicine 
Woman of her play The Arrow Maker, expressing, like the 
prophetess, her conviction that her gift of prophecy belonged not to 
herself but to society as a whole. 

“T knew that I had lived symbolically, that I had done what any 
woman perhaps could have done, but which for some reason or other 
most of them do not do. After all, I was only the agent for the forces 
directing me.” 


Mary Austin came to New Mexico after the worst of her hardships 
were past. The unfulfillment which all genius encounters in youth, the 
trial of the desert in California with its echo in the barrenness of 
her married life, the terrible disappointment in her child, the pangs 
of literary beginnings—these things were behind her. She had literary 
fame and a career-path already outlined when she came to Santa Fe. 
I do not mean to say she had an easy time of it from then on. Mary 
Austin’s life was always to be a hard one. She suffered physically; 
she had to keep on writing steadily for financial reasons. She endured 
the soul-grief of unexpressed greatness. Yet the character she brought 
to New Mexico was already shaped and sure of its predilections. What 
did the horizon of New Mexico bring to the pattern of Mary? How 
did Mary’s pattern become the pattern of New Mexico? 

Mrs. Austin’s interest in Indians began in 1895 when at Bishop in 
the Sierra Madre country northeast of Bakersfield she lived near a 
government Indian school. She took to the defense of the Indian when 
others were crusading for unionism, slum betterment, civil liberties, 
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and other social reforms. The first impulse that directed her toward 
the Indians was the desire for social justice, the rehabilitating purpose 
which enlists any large-souled individual in a worthy cause. This first 
impulse grew into a lifetime of collecting cultural materials about 
Indians. Indian lore contributed to her stories, to her poetry, to her 
plays, to her regional books on California and other parts of the South- 
west, and to her membership in various societies for the promotion of 
Indian arts; it finally led her to Santa Fe, the center of the Pueblo 
Indian culture of the West. 

Mary Austin had a mystic’s interest in the psychic interrelationships 
of life. She inquired after the reasoned pattern of the behavior of men, 
of society, of nature, of God himself. In primitive life, as she saw it in 
Indian tribal organization and activity, she thought she found the clues 
to all codperative and creative community living. Here was a labora- 
tory of life—a laboratory preserving social materials with which our 
own sophisticated tradition must have commenced. As a seer gazes 
into a crystal ball for a vision of the future and the past, so Mary pored 
over the polity, the economy, the esthetics of Indian culture for creative 
suggestions concerning the mechanized and desiccated social order she 
knew too well. 

There may have been something of romantic primitivism in her im- 
pulse, something of the Rousseau-Chateaubriand “noble savage” 
ardor. A marked contrast between the savages of The Arrow Maker 
and the people of One Smoke Stories confirms this. The Arrow Maker 
Indians all speak in the stentorian or poetic diction of Cooper and 
Longfellow. But the speech of the Indians in One Smoke Stories, like 
the characterization, is realistic and subtle, a final monument to Indian 
story-telling. 

One Smoke Stories was written in Santa Fe, the last of her books 
but one. The stories are a refinement of a type of story-telling she had 
begun in Lost Borders twenty-five years before. Many of them treat 
of relationships between Indians and whites, of the humor in the In- 
dian, the anguish of racial injuries, the common ignorance and stupidity 
of white intolerance. The stories clearly represent a growth in under- 
standing of the Indian which Mary Austin, along with two or three 
others like Frank Applegate and Frank Linderman, has shown. In 
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Santa Fe more than anywhere else, Indians are people. They visit 
hospitably in the houses of artists; they have their craft shops and their 
trade with local merchants; they have a place in municipal and state 
ceremonies. Indians have ceased to be merely tourist stock-in-trade or 
reservation aliens in Santa Fe. In Mary Austin’s horizon this was 
important. To the pattern of New Mexico, on the other hand, Mary 
brought an unusual capacity for insight into the Indians and interpre- 
tation of them. She was a patron of their art, a champion of their 
rights, and a literary alchemist in her use of their lore and literature. 

There was a little of the witch in Dr. Mary: the literary witch and 
her witchcraft, perfectly legitimate white magic. Mary could almost 
cast a spell with Indian words and names in her nature descriptions. 
She has adopted and adapted more Indian words than has any other 
contemporary writer. Some she found in the research of Bureau of 
Ethnology workers. Some she picked up herself, and some she coined. 
She imagined for herself a mythical Indian ancestor. No imagination 
was necessary to find Indian roots for the American nation. Whether 
or not she saw like Freud an Indian temperament and soul in the 
Americanized European, she saw the Indians here, as a good many 
American interpreters had failed and still fail to do, and she consid- 
ered their contribution to American culture, even to the culture of 
metropolitan New York, as equal in importance to other contributions. 

“The thing I suffered from worst in New York was boredom,” she 
wrote. “I met the editors of the intellectual magazines The Nation 
and The New Republic and found them lashed to their publications, 
able to talk of their publications, able to talk of what was written, of 
what was going on under their noses, and not able to talk of what might 
be going on elsewhere; not willing to accept the idea that there might 
be anything elsewhere going on. I was bothered by the rage for suc- 
cess; the idea that an immediate success was the sign of capacity; that 
the little whorls of success that kept appearing on the surface of 
affairs were final and invincible.” She came to the Eastern center of 
publishing from the rural Middle West and the mining towns of Cali- 
fornia, and returned to New York again and again from residence in 
outlying America. Yet in spite of numerous periods of life in cities— 
New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles—her heart was with the coun- 
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try, the homesteads, mountain towns, farming villages. She never lost 
the Carlinville, Illinois, background, to which, in spite of her immedi- 
ate will, so much of her autobiography, Earth Horizon, is given. One 
of her neighbors in Carlinville said to me, “I don’t believe she wanted 
to put Carlinville in at all!” Mrs. Austin wrote numerous articles ex- 
plaining her choice of New Mexico as a place to live: “Why I Live in 
Santa Fe” is the title of one of them. She never wrote an article on 
Carlinville: “Why I Don’t Live in Carlinville, Illinois” might have 
been its theme. Yet when she came to write the story of her life, 
Illinois, the country of the Illiniwek and the Mound Builders, the 
wooded Mississippi River valley, the Macoupin county seat, and the 
Carlinville people kept her pen long at work. 

She missed “folk talk” in New York. There was scarcely any of it. 
Hendrik Van Loon had some, and Sinclair Lewis. Some of the visitors 
had it: William Allen White and Vachel Lindsay. Mary never joined 
in the attack upon the Middle West which grew from Main Travelled 
Roads into the Prairie School of Middle Western writers: Garland, 
Dreiser, Lewis, Anderson, Suckow, and others. Her loyalties were 
secretly with much of the pattern of the small town—not with its 
religious narrowness, its drab domestic furnishings, its chromo art, its 
blighting moral refinement, but with its life-hardihood, its neighborly 
virtues, its homespun realities of living beneath the enforced front of 
propriety and convention. 

Carlinville has much in common with Santa Fe: a plaza with a band- 
stand and fine old trees; narrow streets, not so devious as those in 
Santa Fe, but shaded and unpaved; a Court House which resembles 
New Mexico’s capitol and is the product of a similar emphasis upon 
columned dignity and community justice; a college, religious, too, as 
in Santa Fe, though different in tradition; and lovely natural surround- 
ings, again different in character but feeding the same nature-loving 
appetite so insatiable in Mary. The slope of Rinaker’s wood where 
Mary found the Walnut Tree and talked with God is of the same 
sector of world with the slope before Casa Querida where from her 
porch Mary looked across another little stream to the long length of 
wooded slopes of the Sangre de Cristo. 
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There are no industries in either place. The railroad and oil of 
Alton lie to the south of Carlinville. The town never drew a colony 
of artists. It was not the focal point of an empire, not the dramatic 
outpost and haven of a continent’s pilgrimage. Yet aside from these 
factors of circumstance and situation, Carlinville had a life with much 
the same pioneer tradition and the same self-dependency as had Santa 
Fe. Mary was, in her deep-self, at home in either place. 

The pattern of small-town life, the horizon of a friendly neighbor 
and a hill beyond, these Dr. Mary found in New Mexico—a place 
for folk-talk, yet not lost from contacts of power. I don’t know whether 
Mary ever thought that Los Angeles or New York could be broken 
up into small villages where a revival of crafts might restore latent 
creative abilities and where community dancing might compete with 
floorshows and Hollywood. She was certainly a valiant fighter for 
folk-life, and her view of the folk was expansive enough to see folk- 
drama in What Price Glory, a folk figure in Henry Ford, and a folk 
painter in Diego Rivera, whose glorification of the machine seems a 
little counter to Mary’s emphasis upon the hand and eye. But Mary 
never ran really counter to the surge of modern life. She went along 
with it, clamoring continually for us to look at the sky and the fields, 
to play in song and dance, to use our hands and feet upon the earth and 
the materials earth affords. This was her medicine for the folk, her 
gospel of the “earth performance, the multitude of bright and shining 
things that contribute to the sense of beauty and fitness.” 

This pattern she had for all of America, as well as for New Mexico. 
In Santa Fe she led in the community activities contributing to such a 
pattern: the revival of the Spanish arts and crafts; the restoration of 
the colonial and territorial monuments from the destruction threaten- 
ing them; the production of festival drama and song of regional char- 
acter; the fostering of experiments in bilingual education and the 
adaptation of the curriculum to local needs. 

This pattern any community needs which is to preserve its integrity. 
We can of course choose to have all our cultural life tinned for us, as 
too much of our table provender is. The drawing room can be sup- 
plied with its cultural resources from Radio City; the library can be 
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entirely equipped from half a dozen presses along the Atlantic sea- 
board; our literary taste can be dictated by half a dozen arbiters of 
fashion; and our homes and their furnishings can come by catalog, de- 
manding from us only the labor of unwrapping the packages. 

I think Mary Austin did more than any other single person to carry 
on the Emersonian tradition of self-reliance, of reliance on the creative 
pattern, individual and social, which is so constantly distorted and 
obscured by greed, intolerance, injustice, and ugliness. Her fight 
against Boulder Dam is a case in point—her prophecy that unless its 
impounded water and power are widely distributed, the city which 
would absorb the whole of it will be stricken in fifty years by the de- 
vastation of the surrounding area. 


Will New Mexico follow Mary Austin’s pattern? Is her Earth 
Horizon ours? I have said that her pattern was not her exclusive pos- 
session. She believed it was a vision delivered to her. She believed it 
was the pattern inherent in each of us. Our own genius rightly follows 
it. So she did not think exclusively of New Mexico. She thought at 
first of California. She never ceased to think of Illinois, because in 
her deep self it was always present. I think the pattern needs to be 
tested. There may be better testing grounds than New Mexico. 

One of New Mexico’s governors appointed Mary Austin a delegate 
to the Seven States Water Conference. It is doubtful if a later gover- 
nor ever heard of her. The state is growing industrially. Schools, 
transportation, amusements, and sports are being revamped more 
rapidly into the national patterns than in any earlier period. The WPA 
has been a factor in the process. Artistically many of the WPA recon- 
structions have been a decided loss. The old adobe plaza in Albu- 
querque lost trees that had been growing the better part of a century 
and gained a memorial in varicolored stone with elevated flower pots 
and spotlights on four corners and a rotunda in the center, suitable 
neither for use as a band-stand nor for flower pots. Santa Fe has its 
Civil War monument in what resembles a large gold-fish bowl. The 
Federal Housing Administration enforces specifications which make it 
difficult to build genuinely in the native style. Yet there have been 
gains from the Government’s program, The Writers’ Projects are, on 
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the whole, a positive good. Native architecture in a number of govern- 
ment projects has been notably fine. In the Crippled Children’s Hos- 
pital at Hot Spring effective use has been made of the Territorial 
building style. It is in this manner that Mary Austin’s house Casa 
Querida is built, a style called Spanish Colonial until the recent dis- 
covery that the fired brick which form the coping and serve other struc- 
tural purposes were not manufactured here before the time of the 
American occupation. 

The native fiestas hold on in the towns. The Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Bureau supports Community Centers where a program of wood- 
work, tanning, games, and dancing keeps distinctive Spanish arts alive. 
The Indian Bureau under John Collier has for the first time supported 
a comprehensive program to encourage cultural individuality among 
the tribesmen. Yet even here sophistication creeps on. The other day 
I saw an Indian boy smoking a Dunhill pipe. 


After Mary Austin’s death, some plan was formulated whereby her 
house might remain as a Memorial Foundation. Her library is pre- 
served there. Many of her Spanish manuscripts are in the archives of 
the Laboratory of Anthropology in Santa Fe. Her body was first 
placed in the Catron vault in the Santa Fe Cemetery. Later it was cre- 
mated. No disposal of her ashes has been made, although it is almost 
three years since her death. I believe they should rest in a memorial 
room in Casa Querida. 

Santa Fe remembers her, but the younger writers and artists see a 
swifter moving world, a world of artifice and manner, of propaganda 
dealing with harsh world forces. Of the older group of artists and 
writers who have been the center of the creative life of Santa Fe, 
Robert Henri, Frank Applegate, Mary Austin, Gerald Cassidy, Lang- 
don Mitchell have died since 1929. One of the well known poets has 
said within the year that he believes the creative work in Santa Fe is 
just beginning. Yet something has ended: an era both creative and ex- 
ploratory. There are few cultural centers in America which should 
not envy Santa Fe her recent past. 

In the concluding pages of Earth Horizon, Mary Austin wrote that 
she had seen “America emerging, the America which is the expression 
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of the life activities of the environment.” It was a vision whose 
breadth and intensity few workers in the field of American art and 
letters have equalled. That is the pattern, a national thing which Mrs. 
Austin sums up as the American achievement of two splendors—“the 
splendor of individual relationships of power, the power to make and 
do rather than merely to possess, the aristocracy of creativeness; and 
that other splendor of realizing that in the deepest layers of ourselves 
we are incurably collective.” 

New Mexico was a part of her experience, and her experience is in- 
eradicably a part of New Mexico. 
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r 4HE HILLS along the Cumberland were still pitch black at 
five-thirty that morning in November when Jim Lewis fin- 
ished his last turn around the Stacker Rolling Mill sheds and 

checked off the night’s work as done. But he would wait, according to 
company orders, until six o’clock before he started home. By that time 
all the day-shift men would be coming to work over the hill and down 
the creek bed, sleepy-eyed but sure-footed along the rocky paths—iron- 
workers and coalers and teamsters. 

Tramping the clearing and timber-lands around the Mill for the last 
twelve hours, Jim had been alone except when he stopped inside the 
shed at midnight to warm himself and to eat the chunks of venison and 
cornbread his mother had wrapped up and put in his pocket for him. 
There he had drunk a long swig of corn whiskey with Ferguson, the 
other watchman, and had listened to the old man curse Andrew Jack- 
son and the Democrats for a set of rascals. Well, he’d joined in with 
some tall swearing at politicians, too, but it was that damned Kentuck- 
ian Clay and the Whigs he hated. 

He rested his rifle now against a tall stump at the edge of the clear- 
ing and rummaged in his pockets for the last of a twist of dark tobacco. 
He carried his rifle with him to do a little squirrel shooting along the 
way home, or for an occasional shot at a bear; but not for any other 
reason. There hadn’t been any Indians in Stewart County since they 
ran off the Chickasaws when he was a boy, and for any ordinary 
prowler that might be hanging around the premises he didn’t need a 
rifle. Five years up and down the river on flat-boats and keel-boats 
had made him about the best man under two hundred pounds in these 
parts, he guessed. Patiently he ransacked the pockets of his hunting 
shirt and his loose, linsey-woolsey trousers before he found a bit of 
tobacco, and then he settled himself on a log with the stump at his 
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back. His clothes were a funny mix-up, he thought, as he looked at 
his keel-boater’s trousers and his bright new bench-made shoes. And 
a coonskin cap—a hell of an outfit. But that German shoemaker who 
had just settled over in the county seat knew how to make shoes that 
fit your feet, and it was worth four dollars, by the Almighty, to have 
your feet dry and warm all winter. He liked town shoes, but not town 
clothes—they cramped his shoulders and legs. He had laughed long 
and loud at the dandified men in tall beaver hats and tight trousers 
strapped under the instep he had seen in Nashville and New Orleans. 
He straightened out his thick legs with their bulging thighs, and 
chuckled. He’d bust out a pair of those trousers faster than his women 
folks could sew them together. 

He reckoned he’d seen right smart of the country for a fellow only 
twenty-six—a man could see a good deal, running the rivers. These 
long nights since he had been watchman at the Mill he had had time 
to remember a lot of things. At the end of the first trip his keel-boat 
had tied up in New Orleans alongside barges and big sailing ships from 
foreign ports, and there were masts as far as you could see and the 
levee was crowded with dark-skinned fellows jabbering queer talk, 
sailors with pigtails and rich men with silk hats and gold watch-chains. 
Dried-up old women with baskets on their heads came down to sell 
oranges and bananas to rivermen from the backwoods. He could still 
taste that first banana he bought and ate skin and all rather than own 
up he had never seen one before. But not all the Orleans women were 
old. Some were girls with painted lips and gold lace on their petti- 
coats. Better women to spend money on than the loud-mouthed ones 
in the houses at Natchez. . . . What a raft of women there were along 
the rivers. Not that he remembered the names of many of them, or 
what they said, but he hadn’t forgotten a certain red dress, for instance, 
. and some mighty sweet perfumery a girl had once. And all this 
tangled up with burning sunshine and salt pork and whiskey and wad- 
ing waist-deep in icy water... all up and down the rivers. . . What 
he had been thinking about especially tonight, though, was that time 
in Nashville he had seen Andrew Jackson high up on a platform at a 
Democrats’ rally, shaking his head like a stallion and giving the Whigs 
hell, 
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Suddenly far off to the right the sky glowed as flames shot above the 
hilltops and flared across the blackness. Randolph Forge running at 
full blast three miles away. Old Stacker’s head-man dumping char- 
coal in the stacks to beat all tarnation tonight—regular fireworks. For 
all the world like that rally he’d been thinking about—just like Old 
Hickory’s speech, full of blaze and hell-fire. As the glare died down 
again, it made him remember one particular time in New Orleans and 
a girl he had fought another riverman for with his bare knuckles and 
had given all his money to when he left her next morning. He hadn’t 
even thought of it for a long while, but the rise and fall of the golden 
light brought it all back. Maybe his nerves were sort of jumpy lately, 
or maybe he was just hungry and sleepy. 

He spat at a stump six feet away and hit it, and shifted about to 
watch the blackness of the night turning gray over the river. The 
Cumberland flowed east here, with the Mill on the south bank and the 
boat landing a quarter of a mile below. For miles around the sheds 
the hillsides had been coaled and the virgin trees cut to supply wood 
for the furnaces; and in the dawn the gaunt stumps climbed slowly 
out of the mists as if they were actually rising up. A harsh smell of 
charcoal clung to the hills like the raw fog that hung over the bottom- 
land and the face of the river. Jim sniffed and gazed out toward the 
water. He couldn’t see beyond the willows at the edge, but he knew 
every ripple of the current and every curve of the shore as well as he 
did the palm of his own hand. From Nashville to the mouth, nearly 
two hundred miles, he knew it like that, by the feel of it. 

His first trip on a keel-boat when he was nineteen had taught him 
how the river feels. He had learned it mile by mile when he couldn’t 
sleep for his shoulders, aching and raw where the socket of the setting 
pole had torn and bruised them. By God, he thought, it took a first-rate 
man to push a pole on an up-river boat loaded with coffee and sugar and 
tools. You balanced on the running-board along the side of the boat 
while you set the pole deep in the mud and put your shoulder to the 
socket end. Then you shoved, head down and back bowed and knees 
working like pistons. Against the current, you and the rest of the 
keelers shoved her upstream, walking the running board from stem to 
stern as long as the shallow water lasted, and if it got too shallow for 
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poling, you tied ropes to trees along the bank and hauled her along. 
And when that wouldn’t work, you could bushwhack, grabbing the 
bushes along the shore to pull by. It wasn’t any easy trick to learn to 
fit your shoulder in the socket of the pole and push with your back and 
legs. Through his shirt Jim rubbed the thick callouses on his shoulders, 
still there after two years. No place like the river to learn a man how to 
handle himself when hell got to popping. He’d see that his sons knew 
the river some of these days. 

Maybe he wouldn’t, though. Times were changing on the rivers. A 
while back he had set his heart on owning a flatboat, but these big steam- 
boats were the thing now, no doubt about it, and he had no hankering 
after steam engines that had to be stoked by a crew of niggers. Besides, 
the river kept a man away from home all the time, and there was Becky 
Atkins on her father’s farm across the river, waiting for him to settle 
down so they could get married. Most girls roundabout managed to 
get a husband by the time they were eighteen or nineteen, and she was 
already twenty. She had hinted lately that it was time they were mov- 
ing into the empty cabin on the Lewis place before somebody else in the 
family asked for it. They could farm a little, to feed Becky and the chil- 
dren they would have. And he had some money saved—well, that is, 
maybe he had it. It all depended on how this election bet turned out. 
He guessed he had been a pretty big fool to bet even money with Ab 
Hicks on Polk for President just because he was the Jackson candidate, 
when even a yellow-dog Democrat like his father admitted it was likely 
Clay would be elected. It would take all the money he had in the 
world and his watchman’s pay to the first of the year to cover that two- 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar bet. He had hoarded a little of it from river 
trips after he quit his gallivanting around, but most of it he had saved 
from his pay at the Mill so he could quit this working for some other 
_ man. Damn this looking after other people’s property, this being at 
somebody else’s beck and call. He meant to get started on his own. And 
yet he didn’t want to be tied down all his life watching his own things, 
either, the way a storekeeper or a miller or even a farmer was. Here of 
late he had got the notion of being a doctor. A doctor of medicine who 
carried his capital in his head and his pills in his saddlebags was pretty 
tolerable independent, and could amount to something if he was a mind 
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to. Maybe it was Becky who had put the idea into his head. He always 
had new ideas when he was with her. 

The Mill whistle blew for six o’clock, and Jim got up a little stiffly, 
shouldering his rifle, to be on his way past the Forge to his home over 
on Lick Creek. He exchanged greetings with some of the men coming 
to work. 

“Howdy, Jim.” It was young Larry Satterfield, a distant cousin. 
The Satterfields had come out from North Carolina with the Lewises 
and had been hanging onto them ever since. 

“Howdy, Larry.” 

“Well, how’re you feelin’ by now about your ’lection bet? Guess you 
ain’t heard what Rufe Boaz heard up Clarksville way?” 

Jim didn’t like Larry. Besides his working side by side with niggers 
in the Mill, he was a poor shot and as big a gossip as a woman. But news 
was news. 

“No, I reckon I ain’t,” he answered in a measured drawl, careful to 
keep any sign of eagerness out of his voice. 

“Well, Rufe heard from up Clarksville way as how Tennessee’s done 
given her vote to Clay—turned the back of her hand to Ole Hickory, 
and gone Whig. You just as well start counting out your money, Jim, 
and getting it ready to take down to the store to Ab Hicks.” Larry had 
shouted and paraded in the Coonskin and Log Cabin campaign for Clay, 
and he was spreading the tidings with a wide grin. 

“Ab Hicks and me,” retorted Jim, “bet on who’d get elected Presi- 
dent of these United States and not on how Tennesseee would go. May- 
be what you heard is truth and maybe it ain’t, but I ain’t paying any 
bet until I see the Nashville papers, not by a damn sight.” He spat very 
close to Larry’s foot and went on deliberately. “Up to now I ain’t sure 
of but one thing about this election, Larry. I’m plumb sure that you 
didn’t bet a cent one way or the other.” And without waiting for a reply 
he strode on down the path into the hollow. 

In the nearby crowd of mill workers, mostly Whigs except for the 
Negroes, who had no politics, a lone Jackson man guffawed loudly, but 
the others kept a dignified silence until Jim was out of earshot. They 
had all heard the gossip and figured that if the Whigs had won in 1840 
without Tennessee, surely Clay would win this time with her. They 
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were pretty confident and could afford to ignore a hothead like Jim 
Lewis, who stood a fine chance to lose his shirt on a fool election bet. 

Jim’s face and the back of his neck were red with anger as he walked 
away. Scurvy bootlickers, these hands, voting the Whig ticket because 
Old Stacker told them they’d better. That’s what working all your days 
for another man brought you to—selling your vote to hold your job. 
He’d be rotted if he would, and he had told Stacker so before a crowd 
of men not more than a week ago. Of course, the damned old Dutch- 
man said he hadn’t tried to influence any man’s vote, but he had gone 
on explaining how without a tariff the iron furnace would go bankrupt, 
and all such Clay System talk. Working for an outfit like Stacker’s was 
just walking in a treadmill. It made men into lickspittles like Larry 
Satterfield. 

Midway of the five miles that lay between the Mill and the Lewis 
place the wagon road he was following led past Randolph Forge, largest 
of the Stacker furnaces. It had been running full blast since midsum- 
mer to fill foreign orders, and Barton, the head-man in charge of blow- 
ing the furnace, was driving his hundred and fifty men hard, working 
them in double shifts. Out at the coal-pits in the clearing the fillers 
climbed onto the wagons with flaring baskets of charcoal to be hauled 
to the stack. The drovers lashed their six-mule teams up the slope be- 
hind the furnace to the level of the top of the stack, where sweating 
Negroes could wheel the coal in barrows along the bridge-hill to dump 
their loads into the stack itself. So much charcoal and so much iron ore 
and so much limestone—all had to be exactly calculated by the head- 
man, who meanwhile must be keeping an eye on the blast of the furnace 
and estimating the grade of the next run of molten ore. Every twelve 
hours the outlet hole at the foot of the stack had to be opened and the 
white-hot metal released. 

As Jim skirted the hill, he knew by the crowd backed up under the 
sheds that it was time for the morning run, and he stopped to watch it. 
Against the steep face of the bridge-hill towered the stone stack, twenty 
feet across and fifty high. The ruddy heat from it quivered on the 
blackened faces of the men. It was the top furnace in the county, 
better than Bear Spring or Old Rough and Ready; and this was the 
second county in the state for iron. No boiler plate from here had 
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ever exploded—that was why the steamboat and ship-builders as far off 
as England were willing to pay a fancy price for it. Hills full of brown 
hematite and limestone and covered with virgin timber for coaling, 
clear springs in the hollows, fire-clay within a stone’s throw, and a 
navigable river wide open to the Gulf and the whole world: what a 
god-almighty good land for a man to live in and to leave to his chil- 
dren! 

Everything was ready. In front of the glowing stack the pig-bed with 
its rows of sand molds was ready for the iron, the big sow and the side- 
sows and the little pigs all in rows. Barton, the head-man, had only to 
knock in the crust at the outlet hole and let the pale red stream flow 
into the molds. But a little group of men was gathering around him 
where he stood scowling with his long crowbar in his hand. In the group 
was Old Stacker, his white head bare in the cold. The crowd in the 
clearing could hear him cursing Barton. The trouble was clear to Jim, 
although he had seen such a thing happen only two or three times since 
he could remember. The outlet hole was blocked by cooling metal. 
Somehow the headman had blundered in calculating the charges of ore 
and coal and lime in the stack. 

“God-ding fool,” shouted Stacker, shaking his long finger in Barton’s 
face, “to let Old Randolph get cold! It’s never chilled before, since it 
was built. Give me that crowbar and I’ll find me somebody to let out 
this run. Ten dollars to the man that opens it!” 

Ten dollars was the equivalent of ten long days of labor to each man 
who stood within the circle of his voice, but there were no volunteers. 
It was a ticklish job, decidedly dangerous, and besides, who wanted to 
make a fool of himself trying where the grizzled head-man had failed? 
The man who bungled a try at it would be laughed at for years to come 
around Cumberland hills. Stacker held out the crowbar challengingly. 
An hour or two’s delay and there would be the devil to pay, perhaps 
even to drilling the hole and spending ten days getting the furnace 
under full burden again. 

Jim leaned his rifle against the side of the shed and spat out his quid. 
Ten dollars was a lot of money any time, and if it was true that Clay 
was elected, then his bet was lost and the money would be a fortune to 
him. Most of all, he would relish showing these hang-dog Whigs a 
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thing or two. As he stepped forward there flashed through his mind 
the wish that Larry Satterfield were there. 

“Tf you’d kindly hand me the crowbar, Mr. Stacker,” he said with 
exaggerated politeness, “I?ll take a try at it.” 

A hush fell on the men gathered around. It was generally under- 
stood that Jim Lewis was a hell of a fellow to do whatever he set out 
to do, and the knowledge of his public quarrel with Stacker over the 
campaign added to the excitement of the moment. For a full two min- 
utes Jim stood at one side of the clogged outlet, patiently studying his 
problem. Then he began. Wielding the six-foot crowbar almost deli- 
cately, he picked at the gray hard mass that stopped the hole. 

“Are ye knockin’ out a ole jaw tooth, Doc?” called a wag, and the 
crowd laughed, but Jim took no heed. 

Harder and stiffer his short blows fell until the mass seemed almost 
to move a little, but the enormous inside pressure held it across the 
opening. After ten minutes of chipping, it still stuck fast. Sweat was 
dripping from Jim’s nose and chin. The watchers began to lose interest 
in the game and even to drift away. 

Suddenly Jim took the coonskin cap from his head, wadded it round 
the end of the crowbar, and put the bar like a keel-boat pole to his 
shoulder. He set the point against the clog at the opening, and stoop- 
ing at a difficult angle began to shove, riverwise, with his back and his 
knees and his feet. 

“Goddlemighty, see him push!” 

“Tt’s givin’! Ketch yourself, boy!” 

“Look out, Jim!” 

Crushed by the point of the crowbar, the chilled mass yielded. The 
outlet was open and the metal poured into the big sow, grayish and 
lumpy at first but faster and redder as it ran. With the deft footing of a 
* boatman on a gunwale, Jim had caught himself up when it gave and 
jumped back upright. 

“Whoo-op!” yelled the crowd, and someone added, “Half a horse 
and half a alligator!” That was the old boast of the rivermen. 

“Much obliged to you, Jim,” said Old Stacker, with real admiration 
in his voice. “Come by the office to get your ten dollars. Want it in 
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money, or credit?” The company furnished supplies to all its em- 
ployees. 

Drops of sweat were rolling down Jim’s face and neck as he stood 
by the stack, panting a little, with the muscles of his jaw still tight. 

“T guess [ll take the money, Mr. Stacker, if it’s all the same to you. 
Here’s your crowbar, Mr. Barton,” he nodded to the head-man. 

“Thank ye, Jim,” said Barton. “You’ve got a mighty power in your 
back, young fellow. I wish I was your age again. Wait a minute till I 
fetch you a swallow of something so you won’t catch cold.” 

The furnace keepers began to direct the run along the pig-beds and 
the onlookers were moving away, when there was the sound of a horse 
climbing the ridge behind the bridge-hill and then coming down the 
slope at a pretty good clip. All ears were turned to listen. 

“Sim Ralls’s sorrel mare, and Sim’s in a hurry,” someone com- 
mented. Everybody knew without being told that it was the post carrier 
bringing down the mail from Clarksville. Jim sucked his lungs full of 
the raw cold air and tightened his muscles. It was well past his breakfast 
time and his belly was empty. In Sim Ralls’s saddle-bags pretty cer- 
tainly were the Nashville papers with the final election returns. If Polk 
had won, the Jackson hurrah-boys would be cocks of the walk and he, 
Jim Lewis, with five hundred dollars in his pocket, would be a big 
enough man to do just about what he pleased. But if Clay had been 
elected—all he could think of was the ten dollars he had just earned, 
and maybe starting to Texas. 

Stacker heard the mare’s hoofs, too, and came out of his office to get 
the news. Son of a Pennsylvania ironmaster, he had thrown the whole 
weight of his influence against the Democrats. From under the shed 
Barton emerged with a brown jug uncorked and handed it carefully to 
Jim. 

“My own mash, young man,” he said. “Drink hearty.” With one 
hand Jim took it and lifted it to his lips, letting the jug roll back on his 
forearm as the rivermen drank. The whiskey burned like fire. 

lready half a dozen men had run up the rocky road to meet the 
rider, shouting one question; but Sim had no notion of spoiling the 
effect of his dramatic arrival. High over his head he waved the folded 
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Nashville Union until he brought the mare to a full stop in the center 
of the clearing. 

“Polk and Dallas!” he cried. “Polk’s elected, a hundred and twenty 
to a hundred and five!” 

“How did Tennessee go?” called someone in the crowd. 

“For Clay and the Whigs, but Ole Hickory’s man got ’lected Presi- 
dent,” Sim explained as he handed out the papers to the two subscri- 
bers, one to Stacker, who retired to his office in silence, and one to the 
head-man. Murmurs of surprise and disappointment ran through the 
gathering. 

Jim thrust the jug back to Barton so roughly that some of the whiskey 
spilled, and seized hold of the paper. Suddenly he was not tired or 
hungry or shivery, and he had a great desire to shout. With a flourish 
he spread the folded sheet wide open to display the eagle with out- 
stretched wings at the top of the page. 

“Here it is, you Whig bootlickers! The Union never runs the eagle 
unless the Democrats win—you know that. Polk and Dallas by fifteen 
votes. Now where’s all your Log Cabins and high-falutin’ parades? 
Jackson’s saved this country from the Philadelphia bankers again, and if 
there’s anybody here wants an argument, ’y gad, I’m his man!” 

The sight of the victorious eagle convinced even the most doubtful 
of the listeners, and Jim’s dare met with nothing more than good-na- 
tured laughter. 

“Hell, young feller, you done picked all the pin-feathers off’n us 
already. We don’t want to be skinned,” growled a stout axe-man at 
the edge of the clearing. 

“Git your gun and go to town for your wager money, Jim. You don’t 
need no ten dollars,” added another. 

Barton recovered his paper and began to read aloud to a few strag- 

glers, slowly and with some pondering over long words. 
‘It was all over now but the shouting, but Jim found himself standing 
there vaguely unsatisfied. His political judgment had been upheld, he 
had a more than respectable stake to begin his career, and his opponents 
had knuckled under handsomely; yet he felt a sense of incompleteness. 
He longed for a knock-down and drag-out fight with somebody. But 
the first thing he wanted was to quit working for Old Stacker—not next 
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month or the first of the year but today, now, so that Stacker couldn’t 
fail to know why. He started toward the company office with his head 
high. 

It was not the custom in Stewart County to knock at an office door, 
and he walked in on the furnace owner at his desk, methodically adding 
a column of figures. The newspaper was nowhere in sight. 

“Sit down, Jim,” said Stacker when he got to the end of the column. 
His air was genial. 

“Thanks, but I guess I’Il be going on home to breakfast.” 

“Did you say you’d take the ten dollars in credit?” Stacker turned 
the leaves of an account book to the proper page to make the entry, and 
picked up his pen. 

“No, sir, I said I’d take the money and, if it’s all the same to you, you 
can hand me whatever’s due me up to date. I’m resigning my place with 
the company.” The young man’s face was a mask, but he could not 
keep a slight swagger out of his manner. Stacker’s face, too, was expres- 
sionless, although there was a flicker of curiosity in his eyes. 

“Quitting work as soon as you get a little money in hand. That’s bad 
business for a young man just starting out in life.” And as he saw Jim 
stiffen, he leaned forward over the desk and went on persuasively. 
“Took here, Jim, I’ve had my eye on you lately to make an iron-furnace 
man out of you. I’ll start you the first of the year as a keeper here at 
Randolph, and in a mighty few years you can work up to be head-man. 
You’re the kind of man the Stackers like to have working for them.” 

This was a long speech from Stacker, and Jim turned his head to 
avoid the older man’s friendly gaze while he stubbornly stuck to his 
guns. 

“No, sir, Mr. Stacker, I’m resigning my place.” He had intended 
when he stamped into the room to deliver a political speech to his em- 
ployer, to give the old skinflint one dose of sound doctrine if he never 
got another one. But suddenly the truth dawned on him that Stacker 
cared little or nothing for political principles and would just as leave 
hire a Jackson man as a Clay man if it paid him to do it. Jim felt his 
enthusiasm ebbing, and all of a flash his great anger was gone. Think 
of Old Stacker’s begging him to stay with the company, the old coon. 
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“I’m quitting today,” Jim repeated unnecessarily, “and you’ll need 
somebody to take my place tonight.” He hadn’t meant to sound so 
respectful. 

Without further words Stacker made a neat calculation on the back of 
an envelope, reached in the till, and pushed some money toward Jim, 
a little pile of silver dollars and a yellow coin on top. 

“The ten dollars is in gold. I’m sorry to see you go, Jim. You'd 
make a good head-man if you’d try. What kind of a job are you figur- 
ing on getting? Going back to the river?” 

The thought that there might be some slight in the mention of the 
river brought the red up along Lewis’s neck. 

“No, sir, I ain’t going to look for any kind of job. ’m—I’m going 
to read medicine.” 

At this announcement Stacker made no effort to keep the surprise out 
of his face. A backwoodsman with huge shoulders and no more school- 
ing than the three R’s who talked of being a physician! 

“Well, well, well. So you think you’ll be a doctor of physic. A long 
road ahead, sir, longer and harder than you have any idea. But I wish 
_ you well, and you can remember that there’s a job around the furnace 
for you when you need it. Something to fall back on in case you change 
your mind.” 

Outside the office Jim pulled off his cap to cool his head. He was 
his own man at last, by God. He’d be hanged if he ever worked for 
the Stackers again unless maybe someday they made him company doc- 
tor. He had a swift pleasant vision of himself holding a watch on a thick 
gold chain as he solemnly counted the pulse of a sick and respectful Mr. 
Stacker. Yet he wondered if he hadn’t gone off half-cocked in saying 
so positively that he was going to read medicine. Now that he was by 
himself, he was a little surprised that he had been so sure about it. Of 
course he had a standing offer to begin any time he liked reading the 
books in old Dr. Clements’s office in town, but after that it would take 
a year or maybe more in Nashville to get a diploma. And if he took up 
medicine, he meant to have a diploma to hang in his office; no being a 
one-term doctor for him. A long road, Old Stacker had said, a long 
hard road. 
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As he headed for home, the pale early sun was shining on the red mud 
of the road and flickering through the bare limbs of the tall trees. The 
clink of the coins in his pocket as he walked along reminded him of pay- 
day on the river when the wages melted, just like frost in the sunshine. 
A dollar a quart for whiskey, five dollars at a game of Rattle and Snap, 
and the rest taken out of your pockets while you slept. One more trip 
might not be a bad idea, after all, before he settled down for good and 
keeps. Wasn’t he his own man now? The thought of New Orleans 
made his blood beat faster. 

The steep wagon track he was following turned abruptly to the right 
at the foot of the ridge where the Lewis land began. The home place 
was a quarter of a mile farther on, but on the hillside overlooking the 
turn was the cabin his father had built when he first came out. Two 
rooms with rock chimneys at the ends and a wide dog-trot between—it 
was as stout as on the day it was raised. Near the good cleared land, 
too, and not a hundred yards from Little Spring, the coldest, sweetest 
water in that neck of the woods. Jim often stopped here to drink; 
this morning he gulped deeply and then washed his face and hands in 
the icy water. As he rubbed dry on his sleeves, some undefined curiosity 
led him toward the vacant cabin. The latches hung limp; the doors 
were standing ajar. Corn had been stored there in other years but now 
it was empty, although there were ashes on the hearth where hunters 
had recently stayed overnight. He walked around the empty rooms, 
whistling softly. 

A good cabin that only a few days’ work would make weather-tight, 
he thought, as his eye ran over the stout rafters and the well-chinked 
walls and the thick shutters. Becky had quilts and feather-beds and 
woman trinkets she had been saving for a long while. Old Man Atkins 
ought to give her a horse, and his own father had promised him a cow 
and a share of cleared land when he married and settled down. How 
Becky would make things fly when she went to housekeeping in the 
cabin here. She was clever, was Becky, better than he was at reading and 
writing, although no match for him at ciphering. If he really meant to 
read medicine he had better get started this winter before spring plow- 
ing, and she would be a lot of help to him while he was getting ready 
to go up to college at Nashville, Not as pretty as some other girls he 
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had seen in his travels or even some of the ones he danced with in the 
neighborhood. . . but sweet and good and full of gumption. And the 
five hundred dollars—y gad, Miss Becky would save that for him if 
she ever got her hands on it, stingy little wench. She would make a 
real doctor of him if he ever started it. No more river trips, no more 
money clinking in his pockets, but he’d have his own home and his own 
woman. He’d have Becky. 

His mother was beginning to wonder about him by the time he came 
into the big room of the home place and dragged up a stool to the 
puncheon table where the breakfast had been eaten hours earlier. His 
mug of clabber was at his place and she fetched him the fried pork and 
corn cakes from the hearth. 

“What made ye late, Jimmie?” she queried. “Did ye hear from the 
election maybe?” 

“Polk and Dallas got elected,” he answered briefly, as if the matter 
were an everyday occurrence. “Any long sweetenin’, Ma?” 

She was deeply relieved at the news, but she set the molasses jug 
down beside him without comment. For her part, she took small ac- 
count of politics, but elections seemed to matter tremendously to her 
husband and sons, and she was glad that one more crisis was over. 

“You ain’t been to town already, have you, Jimmie?” 

“No, Ma, I picked up the tidings over at Randolph. But I’m aimin’ 
to go to town right off.” 

“Without sleepin’ any, son?” Her gentle remonstrance was not in- 
tended to stop him so much as to discharge a maternal duty. 

“T ain’t sleepy, and now I’ve eaten, I feel fine.” He stood up slowly 
and stretched his arms above his head. “Ma, I want you to heat me a 
kettle of water real hot and lay out my good clothes. I’m intending to 
go across the river and get married today.” 

Speechless, she drew the shawl more tightly around her shoulders 
and stared at her amazing son. 

“Better hurry, Ma, or I’ll go on off to my wedding all dirty like I 
am,” he joked as he patted her awkwardly on the back. “And tell Pa 
not to let anybody else have the cabin down by Little Spring. Pll be 
needing it for Becky and me.” 
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had been living there ever since I could remember. She was 

the milliner and worked in the back of Sim Haley’s dry-goods 
store. Out in front of the store there was a sign painted on a long 
board that said “Stylish Millinery for the Elite.” 

All the best people in Willistown bought their hats from Miss 
Brooks. Mama always bought my Easter hats from her. They would 
have pink or blue flowers around the crown and pleatings of mull 
around the edge. I liked for Easter to come because I had to wear 
woolly tam o’shanters in the winter. 

I heard Lissy Evans say at the Aid meeting at her house that she 
didn’t know what the town would do without Miss Brooks because she 
certainly did know style. Old Miss Renner said yes, and she knew a 
lot else, from all she could learn. Lissy leaned over and whispered 
right low so not many of the women heard her that it was a shame and 
disgrace for a woman to live in sin like Miss Brooks. Lissy shook her 
head real fast. I was afraid she would swallow the mouthful of pins 
she had. Lissy was pinning patterns to cut out blocks for the quilt the 
Aid was making for the poor. I wanted to tell her she would swallow 
the pins if she didn’t take them out of her mouth, but I knew she would 
make me leave. I was sitting on the floor back of the organ and she 
didn’t know I was there. Old Sister Wilkins pushed her chair on my 
foot and I hollered. Lissy grabbed me and shook me hard and told 
me to clear out, that the Ladies’ Aid wasn’t any place for kids. 

I begged Lissy to let me stay, but she pushed me out of the door and 
told me to go make mud pies. I didn’t want to make any silly old mud 
pies. Lissy thinks that’s all a kid can do, but when you’re ten years old 
you don’t care about such baby stuff; you like to hear folks taik, 


| sien around Willistown knew Miss Brooks, for she 
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I wanted to stay in the house where the Aid was meeting. I wasn’t 
doing a thing but sitting on the floor by the organ close to the wall, 
and wasn’t in anybody’s way. I had been there a long time, before any- 
body had come. Lissy lived next door to our house and I went in the 
parlor when she was dishing up the chicken salad in the kitchen. 

The Aid met every week to sew for the poor. There was plenty of 
the poor around Willistown so it kept them pretty busy. The women 
didn’t talk much about the poor at the Aid meeting. Miss Renner told 
about how awful Mrs. Thompson took on the night before and Lissy 
said anybody would think by the time a woman had five children she 
wouldn’t make such a to-do about it. She said she understood Lem 
Ellis was on another big drunk. 

Lem wasn’t any account and his wife took in washing for a living. 
She washed for Mama, and Lem would always come and carry the 
washing home. He helped her that way. Lissy said Lem was a sot if 
there ever was one and was past anybody’s help. She said the Aid would 
have to be making things for Lem’s wife again, pretty soon. It looked 
like it was just one baby right after another for the poor thing. 

Sister Wilkins pulled her rocking chair over real close and quit rock- 
ing. She asked if they had heard about the high goings-on down at the 
pool hall at night. Way up into the night you could hear the men 
laughing and cutting up. Sometimes when she would stand right up 
against the palings of the back fence she could hear what they were 
saying and it just made her face burn to think of it. They played low- 
down card games too, and somebody ought to put a stop to it. Lissy 
said yes, and there was many an aching heart in Willistown just on ac- 
count of the way the men carried on down there instead of being at 
home in the bosom of their families. Sister Wilkins said she didn’t 
know what the world was coming to. 

. Miss Renner asked Lissy if she had bought her Easter hat and they 

got to talking about Miss Brooks and then Sister Wilkins had to go push 
me with her chair. I wasn’t in anybody’s way and I don’t see why Lissy 
couldn’t let me stay in there. 

Lissy’s a mean old maid. Mama said she was soured on the world 
because she couldn’t get a husband. She said there was a time when 
she could have had Sim Haley easy as falling off a log, but Lissy 
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thought she was too good for him, her being a stuck-up Evans. Mama 
said Sim drove a delivery wagon then and Lissy had always had her 
head set on Judge Bounds, but he couldn’t see anybody but Miss 
Brooks. I heard Mama telling Aunt Minnie about it after Lissy had 
been there. Mama boxed my ears for listening. I told her it wasn’t 
any worse for me to listen than for her to tell it, was it, and she boxed 
my ears again. Aunt Minnie laughed and said Mama sure had a prob- 
lem on her hands. 

I told Lissy she was a mean old maid one day after she slapped me. 
I hadn’t done anything to be slapped for. I was just standing behind 
the door when Preacher Dillard’s wife was there. I saw her going to 
Lissy’s house and I hurried over to see if I had left my hair ribbon in 
Lissy’s parlor. When I heard them coming in I got behind the door 
out of the way. 

Mrs. Dillard was talking about how Lissy should ought to quit gos- 
siping so much and that it was her duty to tell her. The door squeaked 
then and Lissy saw me. Her face was red as a beet and she jerked me 
out and slapped me and told me to go home. I told her she was a 
mean old maid. I looked in the window later and she was lying across 
the bed crying. I wished then I hadn’t called her a mean old maid. 

I asked Mama why it was a shame and disgrace to live like Miss 
Brooks did and Mama said she knew good and well without my saying 
another word I’d been eavesdropping on Lissy Evans. She said if she 
ever heard tell of it again she’d wear out every peach-tree limb on the 
place on me. I asked her if Judge Bounds lived at Miss Brooks’s, be- 
cause Lissy said he did. Mama said there were things a ten-year-old 
child had no business knowing and if I said one more word I would 
have to go to bed without supper. 

Miss Brooks wore white starched shirtwaists with the belts crossed in 
front. She wore a pin that was a wreath of forget-me-nots. It had a 
lily in the middle with a pearl in it and the forget-me-nots had little 
diamonds in them. She told me they were really diamonds. I asked 
her. 

Miss Brooks would give me scraps of silk and velvet left from the 
hats she made, and I made clothes for Sheba out of them. Sheba is my 
doll and her eyes are out. Mama said it was a wonder to her I could 
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keep a doll, the way I threw them around. I liked to go down and get 
scraps from Miss Brooks. Sometimes she would put her hand on my 
head and look at me real queer-like and her eyes would get tears in 
them. One day I asked her what made her cry like that. She didn’t 
say anything for a minute and then she hugged me up real tight and 
told me I had better run home. She started looking in a box way up 
on a shelf like she does when she is awful busy, so I took my scraps 
and went home. 

Next time I saw Lissy Evans I told her she wasn’t a mean old maid, 
and if she was she couldn’t help it and she ought to set her cap for 
somebody besides Judge Bounds. She swallowed real quick and I 
could see her neck jump under the lace collar that stuck up under her 
ears. She said well, she might be an old maid, but the Lord knew she 
hadn’t sold her soul to the devil like some folks had. 

That night I asked Mama why folks sold their souls to the devil, 
and who was it that sold their souls to the devil. Mama made me go 
right in and go to bed. I wanted to play out, because the moon was 
shining and all the kids were playing wolf-over-the-river, but she made 
me go to bed just because I asked her a plain question. 

Mama told Pa that Lissy Evans could put more into that child’s 
head than she could pick up in a year anywhere else. Pa said well, 
Lissy had to do something to occupy her mind, what little she had, but 
she sure ought to let Miss Brooks alone because she wasn’t harming 
anybody. 

Ma told him real sharp that it was the brazenest thing she ever 
heard of in a decent and respectable place like Willistown and it had 
been going on for years and somebody ought to put a stop to it or 
make the two of them leave town or marry. Pa said well, the Judge 
could do a sight worse than Miss Brooks as far as he could see. He said 
Lissy Evans ought to change her tune, though, if she was after a hus- 
band, for you couldn’t catch flies with vinegar. He said he knew for a 
fact that if he had to make the pick he’d take Miss Brooks over Lissy 
Evans, two to one. Mama said of course a man would say that. That 
kind of woman always had the men on her side. 

Pa said you had to admit Judge Bounds drove the finest horses and 
had the prettiest woman in Willistown, That made Ma mad and she 
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said yes, and they’d get him in trouble, horses and woman. Everyone 
knew that team would run at the drop of a hat and if what she’d heard 
was the truth the Judge might not be in shape to handle them some day 
when they took it into their heads to run. Pa laughed and said he 
guessed the Judge didn’t come from the bluegrass country for nothing 
and he handled his horses and liquor and women pretty well. Ma said 
it was a pretty come-off for a respectable married man to be calling an- 
other woman pretty. Pa told her there weren’t any respectable mar- 
ried men. 

Miss Brooks was pretty. She had soft curly brown hair with lots of 
grey threads in it. Her eyes were blue like the forget-me-nots on her 
pin. I asked her one day where she got her pin. She said it was an 
heirloom. I asked her what that was and she told me it had been 
handed down from her great-grandmother, and her own mother had 
given it to her. I asked her if her mother was living and she said no, 
all her folks were dead. Then I asked her if it was a sin to live by 
herself, that Lissy Evans said it was a shame and disgrace the way she 
was living in sin. 

Her face turned red and funny-looking and sort of spotted in 
places. Her hands shook so she couldn’t hold her needle without 
dropping it. Just then Sim Haley called and asked her if she had any 
more straw sailors, a lady wanted one. Miss Brooks didn’t say anything 
for a little while and then she told him no. I thought that was funny 
because she had a box full right under the table where she was working. 
I could see them. 

I guess Lissy thought that because she lived in that big old house 
her pa built and Miss Brooks just lived in a little three-room house, 
she was better than Miss Brooks. Miss Brooks had all sorts of pretty 
floor pillows made out of little puffs of silk and velvet. They looked 
like biscuits. She had a mandolin and could play on it and one day she 
let me play on it with a funny little pick. 

Mama told me I wasn’t to go down to Miss Brooks’s any more to 
bother her for scraps. She said Miss Brooks didn’t have any time to 
fool with me, and anyway it wasn’t any place for children. I told her 
how funny Miss Brooks acted about Lissy saying she lived in sin. 
Mama sat down in a chair real quick and said I would be the death of 
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her yet. Then she took me by the shoulders and shook me good and 
hard and told me I was going to get somebody killed if I didn’t stop 
telling things. I told her well, Lissy said it, and how was Miss Brooks 
living in sin? Her house was prettier inside than Lissy’s. 

Miss Brooks’s hair was curly and soft and her cheeks were pink and 
her eyes were blue and pretty, just like Sheba’s eyes before they fell 
out. Miss Brooks didn’t look like an old maid. She was just like the 
picture of a pretty mama I saw in a book with a lot of children around 
her. Lissy’s hair was straight except on the days when she crimped it 
on her hairpins. It hung in little strings around her face. Her eyes 
were sort of green and they looked red around the edges all the time 
like she had been crying. Miss Brooks looked nice and soft, and she 
was. I know because she would hug me up close and kiss me right 
on top of my head. Lissy was straight up and down and hard. She 
didn’t have any meat on her bones. She never did hug me like Miss 
Brooks did and I didn’t want her to. 

Next time I saw Lissy she told me if I didn’t stop being such a tattle- 
tale I was going to get somebody in trouble sure as I was born. I asked 
her what made her try to catch flies with vinegar, that Pa said she 
couldn’t ever catch flies with vinegar and was she jealous because Judge 
Bounds went to see Miss Brooks every night? Lissy told me I was a 
tart and ought to be slapped. 

Mama told Pa that night that Lissy Evans was making trouble for 
herself talking so much. Pa said he couldn’t see any reason for perse- 
cuting anybody so, the Brooks woman wasn’t bothering anybody. Ma 
said she could see Lissy’s side of it and anyway a prominent person like 
the County Attorney ought not to set such an example to the young 
men coming on. Pa told her he guessed the young men didn’t need any 
example set, it had been set since Adam’s time and he didn’t aim to 
_ worry about it because there was nothing he could see to do. 

Lissy Evans came by next day. She was talking to Mama and crying. 
They were sitting on the front porch and I was up in the big pear tree 
that grows out over the roof. Lissy told Mama that it didn’t make any 
difference to her but it hurt her pride for a woman of a fine family 
like the Evanses to have to give up to be an old maid when that Brooks 
woman was ruining the town’s best match. If he ever married now 
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he would like as not want some flibbertigibbet, and wouldn’t be satis- 
fied with a respectable settled woman. Ma told her she could under- 
stand how she felt but it looked like it was the Lord’s will and couldn’t 
be helped. Lissy said it wasn’t the Lord’s will, it was the doings 
of the devil. 

Next day Mama sent me off to Aunt Minnie’s in the country to stay 
until school started because she had to have a rest. I liked to stay at 
Aunt Minnie’s because she had pigs and calves and chickens and all 
sorts of things. 

It was nearly time for school to begin when I went home. I was 
glad to see everybody and didn’t think about Miss Brooks until nearly 
supper time. Mama said Miss Brooks and Judge Bounds had married 
pretty soon after I left, and I was not to go to see her because she wasn’t 
staying at the store any more and she wanted me to keep away. 

I slipped off and went over to see Miss Brooks next morning. She 
hugged me and gave me a piece of chocolate cake. Her eyes were 
bright and shiny and she was singing a little song while she washed 
the dishes. I asked her if she was going to have a baby pretty soon, 
because I’d like awful well to come over and play with it if she did. 
I told her nobody around had 2~y babies but Lem’s wife and they were 
always dirty, and I wished she would have one. She sat down and 
took me in her lap and held me up close to her for a long time and 
when I looked at her eyes they were running over with tears. She told 
me I’d better run along and come back another time. I could bring 
Sheba and she would help me make her some clothes. 

Next day right after dinner Pa ran in the house and said there had 
been a bad accident, and Judge Bounds had been killed. He had been 
driving to the county seat and that fine team of his had run away and 
thrown him out on his head. He was dead when they found him. Pa 
said it was a pity that it had to be a smart man like Judge Bounds when 
there were so many trifling ones around that wouldn’t have been 
missed. Mama went right on over to Miss Brooks’s house to break the 
news. I wanted to go but she wouldn’t let me. I cried and cried be- 
cause Miss Brooks didn’t have anyone to take care of her any more. 

Everybody went to the funeral. I guess there must have been a 
hundred buggies there. I tried to count them but I couldn’t. There 
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were enough flowers to load a dray. The Elks’ lodge had sent a wreath 
and inside it said in red flowers, “Rest in Peace.” Miss Brooks wore 
a black dress and hat with a long black veil. She looked very sad and 
cried all the time. Mama sat by her but the other women didn’t say 
anything to her. 

That winter Miss Brooks bought a house at the edge of town. Lissy 
said she guessed the woman would try to get into society, but she 
never did go anywhere. She didn’t even go to church, even after 
Preacher Dillard went out and talked to her about her soul. When 
anyone went out to see her she wouldn’t go to the door. 

Lissy said her hair was white as snow. I went out there one day to 
see if her hair was white. I walked around to the side and looked in the 
window and her house was awfully clean and pretty. Miss Brooks was 
sitting in a rocking chair. She had Judge Bounds’s coat and she was 
rocking and holding the coat to her and crying. It made me feel funny 
to see her holding the coat like that, so I didn’t go in. I went home 
pretty fast and I never did go out there any more. 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE SOUTHERN TRADITION 


By AusBrey Burns 


American popular music is a periodic return to the theme of 

yearning for the glamorous South. Last year the song was 
“Ts It True What They Say About Dixie?” Five years ago the poetic 
object was the Southern moon; ten years ago it was Al Jolson’s 
“Mammy.” Even Stephen Foster did not begin the tradition, which 
antedates the Civil War. 

From Foster’s day to the present, the songs about Dixie have usually 
been written by Yankees, and the popularity of the songs is particularly 
great in the North and East. The creatures of pavement and office and 
factory are the ones who have the strongest nostalgia for cabins in the 
cotton and the Old Kentucky Home. Mass-production, chain-distribu- 
tion, sales-acceleration, regimented education have failed to crush en- 
tirely out of them a racial homesickness for a lost era—a stage in the 
advance of civilization, vaguely remembered or perhaps wholly imag- 
inary, when man’s daily concerns bore a direct relation to the earth and 
the seasons—when life was concerned more with living than with pro- 
gress, with enrichment more than with expansion. 

The millions who comprise the labor market for the industries of the 
machine age are necessarily committed to its ends. They can not be 
expected to understand that the attainment of these ends means but a 
continuous increase in the regimentation of the workers’ mode of life. 
They still cling inarticulately to a dream that somewhere, even in their 
gear-grinding, register-ringing world, some secluded grove remains 
where still linger the all-but-forgotten gods of a gentler way of life. 

And the Dixie myth is to them that dream. One does not define 
a myth; it remains as a known yet unexpressed background. But a 


O* OF THE few constants among the shifting modes of 
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brief summary of certain items of the myth of Dixie would run some- 
thing like this: 

The Southern Gentleman, choleric but cultured, has a white mous- 
tache and a goatee. He never forgets a friend and never forgives an 
enemy. He drinks rye whiskey or mint juleps, with egg-nog for 
Christmas. He carries his liquor well, resents insult or innuendo, 
scorns sharp dealing, protects his women from familiarity or affront, 
and votes the Democratic ticket straight. He is an Episcopalian by 
tradition. He rides to hounds, shoots his equals, and horsewhips his 
inferiors. 

His daughter is sweet and beautiful, with a deeply-dimpled smile, 
a high spirit, and slim ankles. She is a thoroughbred. Passionate but 
chaste, she expects knightly homage from her suitors, and never goes 
out unescorted. 

Father and daughter live in a large house with two-storey white 
columns, surrounded by magnolias. Somewhere in the cotton fields 
in the background are a billowy black mammy, pickaninnies, and a 
banjo strumming. The Colonel and his daughter eat grits, cornbread, 
sweet potatoes, ribbon-cane syrup with hot biscuits, fried chicken, and 
hams that crumble at a touch. Southern hospitality bids every one of 
the many guests enjoy all these things freely. 


After my first night in Southern California, eight years ago, I was 
surprised to be awakened in the early morning, as I should have been 
in the South, by the song of mockingbirds. But I dismissed the occur- 
rence as a happy coincidence. The next several years I spent in North- 
ern California. I then returned to Southern California, very glad to 
find again the warm sunshine, the houses with lawns and trees and 
flowers, and the outdoor life that I had been used to in Texas, but had 
missed in the rigorous damp cold of San Francisco. Because of this 
likeness to the South, I gained at once a feeling of homecoming from 
a sojourn in Yankee land. In the brilliant early sun the lawns steamed 
with dew and the mockingbirds sang loudly in magnolias above ole- 
anders and honeysuckle. It was comfortingly like waking up in Dixie. 

Of course the likeness did not go too far. It became increasingly 
apparent that this place, too, was Yankee domain, even though all of 
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it would lie south of the Mason-Dixon Line if that line were extended 
to the Pacific. Men sat in street-cars while women stood; they wore 
their hats in elevators. Adulterers were sued instead of shot. Girls 
went unescorted to public dance-halls without disgrace. Negroes sat 
anywhere on street-cars, delivered mail, directed traffic, and played 
on college football teams with white boys. Hosts took up collections 
for the purchase of refreshments at their parties. And the Republicans 
carried all the elections. 

It all seemed incongruous in a Confederate climate. 

Well, I said, it seems that people can get through the desert, but 
their traditions perish there. Most of the immigrants came from the 
Middle West anyway. And then the Pacific Coast is a geographical 
unit set off from the latitudinal divisions of the country at large by 
its own longitudinal separation. And I dismissed the matter again. 

But gradually certain things, whether significant or merely curious, 
kept making me doubt the correctness of my conclusions. 

First, somebody brought me a live ’possum that he had caught on 
the highway. Then, down in Holtville in the Imperial Valley, I saw a 
sign that read: ALL PERSONS SOLICITING RIDES ON THE STREETS OF 
HOLTVILLE WILL BE ARRESTED FOR VAGRANCY AND SENTENCED TO THE 
CHAIN GANG. The naive dismissal of variable factors in the processes of 
law somehow brought to mind aspects of Florida, Alabama, and 
Georgia. In a restaurant I saw on the menu Pork and Black-Eyed 
Peas. For the first time I saw fresh okra in the markets. People were 
beginning to say pe-cahns instead of pea-cans. And a friend who lives 
in Escondido told me that coursing with hounds by night was a popu- 
lar pastime in the northern part of San Diego County, so that small 
landholders were protesting damage to their crops. 

Then California elected a Democrat to the Senate and went Demo- 
cratic in a presidential election. 

Well, I told myself, California voted for Wilson twice. And in 
1928 Virginia went Republican. Unusual cases, unusual issues, do not 
indicate any permanent change in political allegiance. 

But since then, and to this day, Democratic registration in California 
has increased rapidly and steadily, and Republican registration has 
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declined, until the traditional Republican lead of 400,000 has been 
replaced by a Democratic lead of more than 600,000. 

For all these reasons, and for others, I gradually decided that South- 
ern attitudes were appearing in California, particularly Southern Cali- 
fornia. Yet this conclusion was intuitive rather than rational, for when 
I tried to define for myself exactly what Southern attitudes are, I 
failed. In view of the fact that I was born in the South and educated 
in the South, that I grew to maturity in the South and married a 
Southern girl, I had taken it for granted that I understood the South- 
ern Tradition. Yet I was unable to explain what the Southern Tradi- 
tion is. At this juncture I came across, by accident, the statement of 
the Nashville Agrarians, /’?/] Take My Stand. 

Here I found set forth certain propositions to the effect that differ- 
ences between Northern and Southern social viewpoints spring from 
differences in economic background reaching back into the European 
origins of the settlers in the two sections. That the Mason-Dixon Line 
existed two centuries before it was drawn. That agrarians settled the 
South and industrialists the North. That from the beginning the 
aim of the South was to construct a settled, patriarchal society in 
a gradually extended area, while the aim of the North was the inten- 
sive practical application of science to commercial exploitation, a pro- 
cess depending upon the maintenance of that increasingly rapid rate of 
production and consumption called Progress. The South, I read, 
wished to preserve the rigid, simple, agriculturally based economy 
which it found suited to its needs. The North wished to pursue a course 
of continual change, replacement, improvement—a flux dictated by 
the needs of the industrialist rather than by those of the consumer. 
Both sections, admitted the Agrarians, were productive; but they in- 
sisted that the South chose to produce from the earth to meet her own 
needs, and with her surplus to buy what she could not produce, while 
the North chose to produce commodities for sale, and from the pro- 
ceeds to buy everything to meet her needs. This meant, they concluded, 
that in the North commerce was necessary to life; in the South, needful 
only for luxuries. It was not surprising, they pointed out, that “store- 
bought” had a meaning in the South as distinct as “home-made” in 
the North. For the North was committed to production for profit; the 
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South to production for use. The South’s system, it was said, to en- 
dure, required only defense from encroachment; the North’s, by its 
very nature, required that it encroach. When the crisis came, the ex- 
panding force proved stronger than the barrier. Instead of a Northern 
way of life and a Southern way of life, today there remain only the 
American (né Yankee) way of life, and the Lost Cause. That is why 
every assertion by the South of a sense of the separateness that it once 
enjoyed without question, is labeled with the familiar tag, “fighting 
the Civil War over again.” 

The difference between North and South, asserted the Agrarians, 
was too deep for compromise. It was a difference between mass action 
and individualism. The North was urban, highly organized; it devel- 
oped an intricate network of finance, commerce, manufacture, distribu- 
tion; it tended toward centralization and artificiality. The South was 
rural, independent; it maintained a close relationship with the soil 
and the seasons. It had a landed gentry not obsessed with the fight 
for the means of existence, who interested themselves rather in the 
manner of their living. They developed conversation, religion, con- 
ventions, proprieties. The individual, the family, the community, were 
the centers of their life; the land was the foundation upon which that 
life was built. Their homes were castles and their states were sover- 
eign. These people expressed their esthetic sense in the commonplace 
elements of their environment: instead of drama they had manners; 
instead of paintings, household elegance; instead of music, ceremony. 
They based cultural advance upon economic stasis. 

A pretty picture. But it is an idealized portrait, clouded by legends 
and dreams as obscuring as the romantic vapors of Yankee shopgirls. 
Even if it were realistic, it presents a condition of affairs very nice for 
the landed gentry, not so nice for the majority of the population. It 
ignores the point of view of slaves and “poor whites” alike. Yet the 
vaunted cultural advance of the few necessarily rests upon the axiomatic 
exclusion of the many from any share of its benefits. The South of the 
Nashville Agrarians, with its manners, elegance, and ceremony, smacks 
of France before the Revolution, of Russia before 1917. 

Freud claims that certain of our dreams symbolize a yearning to 
escape the problems of life by a return to the irresponsibility and se- 
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curity of the womb. In the same way we dream of escape from the 
complexities of industrialism by a return to the economic stage which 
gave birth to it. But civilization, like life, moves only forward. There 
is no turning back. If escape is to be had from life, the grave must give 
it, not the womb. If escape is to be had from industrialism, it must be 
through advance to an even more complex codperative social and eco- 
nomic structure. It is futile to dream of return to the simpler pattern 
of an earlier day. Yet the true virtues of that stage, and of this, may 
reappear in the subsequent forms. 


Politics make strange bedfellows. Today we have the spectacle of 
Abraham Lincoln’s party insisting that it must uphold the sovereignty 
of the individual states against the Democratic party’s drive toward 
centralization of power in the Federal Government. The Solid South, 
on the other hand, is the only part of the country which has always 
believed passionately in the sovereignty of the states, and of the coun- 
ties, and of the towns, and of the home. Yet this Solid South is still 
solid for the Democratic party, and the Republicans are still getting 
their votes from the Yankees. 

In view of this paradox it seems that political alignments on this issue 
are not particularly significant, and that it remains a genuine part of 
the Southern Tradition that the states of right ought to be sovereign, 
and that the South has been coerced rather than persuaded into an 
acceptance of less than the constitutionally guaranteed sovereignty she 
fought for. 

What has all this to do with Southern California? It leads up to the 
fact that Southern California in recent years has shown herself to be 
a believer in and a practical adherent of the principle of state sovereign- 
ty. California led the states in establishing at points of entry along her 
borders quarantine stations which, under the guise of preventing the 
importation of products that might spread blight or insects among or- 
chards and fields, constituted an effective barrier against competing 
fruits. With this beginning it was easy to go on to restrict immigration 
into the state. Two years ago the city of Los Angeles sent out an expe- 
ditionary force of police to each of the points of entry, instructed to 
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stop, search, and question every prospective visitor or immigrant whose 
desirability seemed to them doubtful. The tests were political, eco- 
nomic, and, I suppose, to a certain extent sartorial. 

There was a great hubbub. Neighboring states raised merry Ned. 
They said the blockade was in effect an arbitrary dumping within their 
boundaries of hundreds of indigents, radicals, and latter-day pioneers 
who had been simply passing through. The neighboring states in turn 
began to look to their own fences, and the question of interstate bar- 
riers arose in connection with other boundaries. Would the forty-eight 
states, assuming a sovereignty even greater than that originally re- 
tained, set up stations at all border points for quarantine and the con- 
trol of customs and immigration? Would the United States become a 
Western Europe, with passports, duties, embargoes, and deportations? 
What would become of the vaunted gains in ease and speed of trans- 
port and distribution? 

The California legislature considered a measure providing for inter- 
state customs duties designed to enforce a buy-at-home policy, which, 
if not completely successful, would at least assist California with her 
relief burden. California is very sensitive about her relief burden, as 
she feels that other states are evading their shares at her expense, by 
letting their paupers migrate to America’s Eden. 

I talked with a great many residents of Southern California about 
the Los Angeles Police blockade, while the question was in ferment. 
Almost universally they favored it. The Los Angeles Times, arch-foe 
of Roosevelt for passing unconstitutional laws, remarked editorially 
that the procedure was probably unconstitutional but nevertheless neces- 
sary. A test case was made and taken to the State Supreme Court, 
where it was decided against the Los Angeles police. Various means 
have been suggested for getting around the constitutional veto, most of 
them based on a codperative understanding among cities and counties. 
At present the white hope is a program of denying any form of relief 
to transients or recent immigrants. This program is being supple- 
mented by a national advertising campaign. The thousands of dollars 
that once were spent to persuade the world to come to California, are 
now being doubled in an effort to stem the westward surge. 
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In Southern California, despite recent tourist and oil booms, agri- 
culture has always been the predominant factor; more as a leading in- 
dustry, however, than as a way of life. 

In the South, agriculture was the fundamental basis of the economic 
and political structure. In Southern California it was, from the first, 
subsidiary to the commercial structure. Since Southern California, 
from the first American occupation, has always been under the domina- 
tion of the Northern concept, her agriculture was established in the 
beginning on a commodity basis. 

Under this system, instead of a truly agrarian way of life, a bastard 
economy arises wherein the products of agriculture are brought forth 
primarily as commodities for commerce. The continuation of such 
production depends upon the building up of a large export market for 
these commodities, and upon the adoption of semi-industrial techniques 
to insure the uniformity and economy of production. 

The use of a plot of earth simply to manufacture agricultural com- 
modities for sale in a competitive society of industrial production and 
commerce, using hired labor and mortgage-got capital, makes the 
farmer only another manufacturer and merchant, dependent upon ex- 
-panding markets. His costs of production, directly involving nature 
as they do, are highly variable and difficult to control; and if the price 
of his product falls below the cost of production, he is bankrupt. If 
his product does not sell at all, he starves. 

California eats oranges, lettuce and grapes; but if the consumption 
of such California crops were restricted to her own citizens even for a 
year, the whole industry would be bankrupt. And if California’s citi- 
zens had to live, even for a year, solely on the state’s own produce, 
they would be gravely inconveniencd. 

Since the World War, there has been an increasing industrialization 
in the urban centers, which means chiefly Los Angeles. The climate 
had made a boom, and the boom had brought a vast new population; 
the population constituted at once a virgin labor market and an almost 
virgin field for sales-exploitation. Moving-pictures, automobiles, tires, 
airplanes, processed foods, and dozens of other commodities began to 
compete with and complement industrialized agriculture, 
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In the South the beginnings were fundamentally different; but the 
exploitation of the South as a market for the products of the industrial 
North after the Civil War had the effect of increasing the need of the 
Southerner for currency. That exploitation has ever since been exert- 
ing a greater and greater pressure upon him to stick to money crops 
and to give up the agrarian philosophy of farming. 

And so, in the South also, the post-war period of the ’twenties found 
textiles moving in as the forerunners of every type of industry to the 
exigencies of which the South and her people can be adapted. Here 
again industry was taking advantage of a cheap virgin labor market. 

But the depression of 1930 demonstrated the pitfalls of commer- 
cialized agriculture. Of what use are money crops when there is no 
market for them? One cannot eat cotton. The virtues of the agrarian 
economy came vividly to mind when warehouses bulged and mills 
closed down. It was at this point that the Nashville Agrarians pub- 
lished their symposium calling upon the South for a return to the past. 

Campaigns for a program of crop diversification were intensified, 
but have not to any great extent remedied the money-crop evil. The 
South has gone too far down the stream of industrialization to turn 
back now. Caught in the current, she must now willy-nilly stake every- 
thing on success in the new venture. But there will be much harking 
back to the “good old days.” 

When the depression came California had nothing of her own to 
turn back to; but many of her people were immigrants from the 
South, and looked to the South’s past. 

During the 1934 campaign for the governorship of California, Up- 
ton Sinclair, whether Democrat, Socialist, or Communist, ran a stiff 
race against the bitter opposition that the money and power of the 
state’s industrial system raised against him. Sinclair appealed to a 
people disillusioned by four years of bankruptcy and hunger. He ap- 
pealed to a people gone sour on their gods of Progress and Time-Pay- 
ments. He appealed to a people sick of a system of wage-slavery which 
had so broken down that it no longer had wages enough to buy their 
slavery—which could not enable them to consume its own products, 
yet could not function properly unless they could consume them. After 
the hysterical campaign he managed to poll almost a million votes, out 
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of a total of less than two million and a half. He scared the wits out 
of every tycoon and Tory, from Hearst and the Movies to long- 
respected Democratic big-wigs. And what he offered, to End Poverty 
in California, was a program called—yes, our old agrarian friend— 
Production for Use. He offered, in effect, to lead California back to 
the Southern “agrarian” way of life. Southern California gave him the 
bulk of his million votes. When he lost the election it was another de- 
feat for the Lost Cause. Southern California was fighting the Civil 
War over again! 





A PROFESSOR IN POLITICS 


By O. W. Hoop 


tues possessed by the typical politician, one is of particular im- 
portance—he keeps his word. Although I usually agree with 
Professor Munro, after some two years in the rough and tumble of 
local politics I find I can not confirm this observation. A politician keeps 
his word as long as it is to his personal advantage and to the advantage 
of his party, but no longer. The ordinary party hack may be a good 
husband and father; he may be a constant church-goer and may 
conduct his business, if he has one, according to fairly decent business 
ethics; he is probably a good fellow, and sympathetic to the under- 
dog; but his political promises mean nothing. This statement will 
make what I have to say later more intelligible to the uninitiated. 
Some three years ago I was holding forth in my best oratorical 
manner before a class in political science. It was a seductive spring 
afternoon, and vigorous language was necessary to counteract the in- 
fluence of the outside world and keep the hearers awake. The activities 
of the annual grand jury, then in session, and the stench of local 
politics offered a splendid opportunity to inveigh against the indif- 
ference of the ordinary citizen to the quality of candidates and their 
conduct while in office. I declared somewhat heatedly that local 
government would be clean and economical only when citizens gave 
it some personal attention, paid less heed to the eagles and roosters 


P ROFESSOR Munro once remarked that among the few vir- 
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at the head of the tickets, and gave more scrutiny to the birds under- 
neath. And then | paused for breath. Directly in front of me sat one 
of those snub-nosed, irritating little persons who seem born to create 
trouble, and are certain to end their careers either at the head of the 
local bank or in the penitentiary. Without waiting for me to collect 
either my thoughts or my breath, he blurted out, “What have you 
done about it?” I swallowed my Adam’s apple three times in the next 
thirty seconds. What had I done about it? Nothing, in reality, except 
to talk and moan about dirty politics. Like a good many groggy has- 
beens, I was saved by the bell. 

The next afternoon’s paper announced that a Professor of History 
in Tulsa University had filed for the office of Police and Fire Com- 
missioner in the coming Democratic primary. His platform, as sum- 
marized in the newspaper, stressed such familiar matters as economy, 
a civil-service system, municipal control of public utilities, impartial 
enforcement of the law, and so forth. The professor was quoted 
further as saying he would kiss no babies, would make no promises, 
and neither expected nor desired the nomination. He concluded by stat- 
ing his defeat would prove effectively that political preferment could 
not be had by one not a member of the organization, no matter what 
his qualifications might be. 

That night 1 received my first of many double crosses in politics. 
A group of students met in the library, perfected an organization, 
divided the city into areas with a student in charge of each, secured 
the advice and approval of a local newspaper, and went into the 
campaign. They chased the most powerful and most vulnerable of 
my opponents from beer hall to beer hall with a challenge for joint 
debate which, when they found him, he laughingly declined. They 
made speeches in English and Spanish as often as they could get on 
the various programs, and on election day they put on a half-mile 
parade through the heart of the city, broke up school for the day, and 
hauled voters to the polls. The most optimistic of my supporters had 
predicted I might get as many as one thousand votes. I got six thous- 
and, and because of divided opposition won the nomination by a 
plurality of about six hundred. As the election which followed was, in 
that Democratic community, a mere formality, a few weeks later I sat 
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down in a chair at the end of the table as one of Tulsa’s Board of 
Commissioners. 

Things began to happen rather quickly. Two cuddly little blondes 
appeared at my office and insisted on a private interview. One of 
them closed the office door, but I opened it quickly (it remained open, 
by the way, throughout my two-years’ tenure). Consequently, the 
interview was soon over, having been of advantage to none of us. The 
gag was an old one, and was never tried again. 

I announced to the members of the police force that their jobs de- 
pended on their records, not on their ability to distinguish between 
the influential and the unwashed. They had heard that before, but this 
time a few of the boldest took it to heart and began to make experi- 
ments in arresting some of the great and near-great. Within a short 
time they had bagged the President of the University, three of the 
professors, two members of the board of trustees, the son of the Con- 
gressman from our district, and myself for traffic violations, and every 
one of us paid his fine with more or less good grace. Thereupon the 
police began to function as they should, with only an occcasional 
individual lapse. One officer felt obliged to celebrate his emancipation 
by going on a spree and making a spectacle of himself, in spite of the 
warning that drinking either on or off duty would be regarded with 
disfavor. I imagined his dismissal would merely be a matter of pre- 
ferring charges and proving them, and I did this forthwith. But I 
had failed to appreciate the fact that policemen have votes. It took 
me almost an hour to convince the other commissioners that this one 
was unfit for his place. Although other cases of misconduct occurred, 
that was the last man I was able to convict and punish. 

I found that the chiefs of the two departments for which I was 
responsible were appointed by the Mayor. Both offices had been used 
for years to pay political debts. Since I had none of these, I could 
proceed with unbiased recommendations. The Mayor agreed to appoint 
anyone I might recommend, provided only he was a Democrat 
and not personally objectionable to the Mayor—ability and char- 
acter were not prerequisites. As the Chief of the Fire Department 
was a young, upstanding chap who had taken no part in the campaign 
and knew his business, his appointment was continued. But the prob- 
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lem of a Chief of Police was not so easy. The incumbent of the office 
could not qualify as to residence, and it was necessary to look around. 
I asked three persons whose business brought them in close contact 
with the Police Department to name for me half a dozen men of 
the Department whose abilities they thought were above the average. 
Each did so without knowing what the list was for and without con- 
ference. Several names were common to all three lists. Then one 
afternoon I walked down to the station, introduced myself, and 
prowled around. I met all the officers who had been recommended to 
me and spent a few minutes talking with them. Naturally all were 
eager to please me and to make my visit pleasant—that is, all but 
one, a sergeant. He was busy, as I had been told he would be. But he 
greeted me quietly, called a patrolman to take me over the station, 
and asked to be excused because he had a good deal of work to attend 
to. I submitted his name to the Mayor the next morning as my choice 
for the job. But selecting a police officer as chief of the force was 
unheard of, and the wolves began to howl. They dug up the fact 
that several years before in a momentary fit of absent-mindedness my 
nominee had voted the Republican ticket. The Mayor, however, for 
some reason or other, stuck by us, and the appointment was made. 
Both chiefs were young, vigorous, loyal, and competent. 

Within a month of my induction into office, I was obliged to get 
an unlisted telephone number. At least once a day, and usually 
oftener, a husky whiskey tenor would call up and pour out the 
choicest epithets that could be imagined. As an army man of some 
thirty years’ experience, I am more or less familiar with vivid language, 
but even so, the vocabulary of Tulsa’s underworld was a constant 
surprise to me. And complaints came in by the dozens. The final 
straw was a call at three in the morning from an irate woman direct- 
ing me to come down and put out a fire in the city incinerator that 
had been smoking so that she could not sleep. Next day I got a new 
number. 

After the primary, in order to discomfit and defeat the greedy and 
inefficient Republican candidates for city office, we had deemed it wise 
to formulate a platform announcing our purposes and policies. One 
plank had provided for a civil-service amendment to the city charter 
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which we promised to present to the people for approval. I waited 
a year for something to be done about this promise. Then I brought 
it up in Commission meeting. The temperature dropped to zero. 
What need was there to bother with such a thing when election was 
past and the next one a year away? Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof, and around a commissioners’ table any day has a more than 
adequate quota. I finally prepared an amendment which included only 
the Police Department; through popular subscription, we finally 
managed to secure a special election, which we lost by 400 votes. Not 
one other commissioner gave the proposal even lip service. I made 
some fifty speeches of doubtful quality, spent two hundred dollars, 
lost fifteen pounds of weight, and emerged with a temper like a Su- 
preme Court Justice who has just read one of the President’s messages. 

In this election a local organization proposed to support the amend- 
ment if I would place one of their number on the police force. I told 
them to go to hell, but instead they went to the polls—enthusiastically 
and often. 

Not content with arousing the opposition of gamblers, bootleggers, 
slot-machine men, and night-club operators by strict enforcement of 
the law, I added a few other odd but powerful persons to the list of 
my enemies. One millionaire had been using the Fire Department 
to burn off the grass on vacant lots adjacent to his imposing and 
rather solitary mansion. When his annual order for the Department 
came in, I directed the Chief to suggest that he clean up around his 
own place as I did around mine, by hiring a little help, putting on 
a pair of overalls, and doing it himself some fine evening. This 
incident had a certain value, in spite of the millionaire’s anger. He 
never again appeared in my office to tell me how to run the city by 
shifting the tax burden from the big home owner to the renter. 

Another king of finance presented himself with the declaration 
that unless I stopped police raids on houses of ill fame, his business 
as a landlord would be ruined. When I declined to issue the necessary 
restraining order, he left, vowing vengeance. I met him a few months 
later when I was a witness before a grand jury of which he was a 
member, and which was investigating vice conditions in the county. 
The whitewash that followed was not unexpected. 





sommes 
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A prominent real-estate agent was arrested for speeding through 
a school zone. In spite of his threat to vote one thousand retainers 
against anyone who made him pay a fine, we obliged him to put up 
fifteen dollars bail, which he forfeited rather than appear for trial. 
On the basis of the returns from the election which followed, I think 
he underestimated the number of his followers. He certainly carried 
out his threat. He was the busiest man in town on election day. An- 
other wealthy citizen, a pillar of the biggest church in Tulsa, got a 
red parking ticket three days before election. He almost had apoplexy, 
but recovered in time to threaten anyone in his office with immediate 
discharge who voted for that blankety-blank-blank for Police Com- 
missioner. Still another outstanding citizen who had dined too well, 
on the way home crashed into another auto, wrapped his own around 
a telephone pole, and finally drove off gaily but erratically down the 
street. It took us five days and a bench warrant to prove to his attorney 
that we meant business, and then, because of the hostility of witnesses 
to us, we were unable to convict the man. 

To vary the montony of this recital I should like to relate one in- 
cident that revived to some extent my confidence in human nature. 
The editor of the paper which had befriended my campaign had a 
large outdoor swimming pool. As it took too long to fill the pool by 
the usual means, he had been accustomed to use the ever-ready 
pumper of the Fire Department. When we declined to continue this 
arrangement, the editor took it all in good part, and continued his 
active and enthusiastic support of the Police and Fire Departments. 

Among the first pieces of legislation introduced into the new Board 
of City Commissioners was one in which I was especially interested, 
because it provided for the creation of a juvenile board and the ap- 
pointment of probation officers. No particular opposition was made to 
the bill except some grumbles because no patronage was connected 
with it, but the appointment of the members of the juvenile board 
aroused heated controversy. Although the Mayor attempted to pay 
off political debts by presenting names of deserving Democrats, we 
managed eventually to get a fairly good board. But it promptly went 
into a free-for-all over.the selection of one of the three probation offi- 
cers. All this came up in the heat of the summer, and I lost a week’s 
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vacation in smoothing out the ruffled feelings of board members. The 
officer finally selected has done good work; the man who was rejected 
would have done the same. But at the time the controversy seemed 
almost cosmic. 

Two commissioners and the Mayor succeeded in jamming through 
the Commission a job which involved the expenditure of some $300,- 
000 for a roadway in one of the suburbs of the city. The road paralleled 
another already completed which was ample to carry the traffic; and 
most of the appropriation went for right-of-way. As a consequence, the 
city has a stub of traffic-way just two blocks long which extends up a 
back alley to nowhere, and a few odd pieces of property whose value is, 
to say the least, problematical. 

As I look back on the past two years I doubt whether I could have 
gone about creating enemies in a more systematic way than I did. 
When you add to the ill-will aroused by the incidents already de- 
scribed the rancor caused by the removal of pornographic literature 
from the news stands, the cleaning up of drug stores and loafing 
places around the schools, the enforcement of the law against Sunday 
dancing, the expulsion of horse-race book-makers, the enforcement 
of the traffic laws (the police made five hundred arrests in one night for 
improper lights and running stop signs), the decrease of the police 
force by twenty officers and appointment of new officers by examina- 
tion instead of giving jobs to old street politicians—you can appreciate 
the vindictiveness of the oppositon. Add to this the lowering and 
standardizing of firemen’s salaries, the maneuvering through the 
Commission of a law requiring registration of ex-convicts, the investi- 
gation and consequent drastic reduction of insurance premiums on city 
personnel and property, and refusal to approve the padded budgets of 
other commissioners, and the picture will be almost complete. 

But not quite complete. An office-holder is looked upon as fair prey 
* for every charitable organization and every pressure group in a city, 
and they number dozens. Not a church social, club dinner, group 
supper, or dance was held to which I was not urged to buy from 
one to ten tickets. Many a club worker has snorted out of my office 
under a full head of steam because I declined to be separated from 
my tiny bank roll. For two years I contributed four dollars a month 
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to a Sunday advertisement of Protestant churches, and although my 
name appeared in huge letters as one of the donors, the only result 
was that I lost Catholic and Jewish votes. 

The crowning piece of infamy in my career was my persuading the 
Board of Commissioners to adopt the national traffic law and set up a 
non-partisan board for investigation and supervision. This board took 
the plan of the National Safety Council and fitted it to Tulsa’s needs. 
I put the new traffic laws into operation upon their advice just at the 
beginning of the holiday season. Naturally there was some confusion. 
Especially did the merchants rave and storm, claiming that the new 
plan was driving trade out of town and ruining Christmas shopping. 
They were particularly incensed because the inalienable right of a 
citizen to cross the street in the middle of the block was denied. They 
presented themselves at the city hall and demanded that no attention be 
paid to the law until after the holiday season. But for the first time in 
their lives they didn’t get what they wanted. I stood by the traffic 
board. Two of the most indignant merchants crossed in the middle 
of the block on the way back to their offices and were almost run over. 
It is interesting that during the month, for the first time in many 
years, Tulsa had no death from traffic accidents. 

The most serious danger connected with my office arose from the 
necessity of accepting full responsibility for actions of subordinate off- 
cers. I had nearly three hundred. All of them were strangers to me, 
most had been selected for political reasons by someone else, and on 
the average they were not too brilliant or loyal. A particularly atro- 
cious murder occurred in the city in which one or more wealthy and 
prominent families were involved. The investigation was turned over 
to a member of the Department who I had reason to think was 
fairly competent and honest. His work began to lead him into some 
strange and curious channels—so strange and curious, indeed, that I 
became alarmed at his reports and obliged him to sign copies, which 
I filed away for future use. The old methodical habits I had ac- 
quired in the army stood me in good stead, for he eventually went 
off at a tangent, made allegations that he could not prove, and 
wound up before a grand jury, where my bundle of papers so care- 
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fully saved was the only thing that kept me from being, in police 
parlance, “framed.” 

Threats and anonymous letters were all a part of the day’s work. 
I avoided the annoyance by having my secretary open all letters and 
destroy such communications unless they contained something un- 
usually clever and humorous. They rarely did. 

During the two years I was in office I continued on friendly terms 
with my four colleagues. For the first few months it was our habit 
to meet daily in the Mayor’s office to determine what our action 
should be in the following day’s open session. This seemed to me to 
expedite business, and for a while I joined in these gatherings. But 
I soon found that agreements made beforehand were not always 
adhered to after a night of thought and pressure, and I found also 
that closed sessions offered a splendid opportunity for various in- 
terested groups to present arguments that could not very well be 
stated in open session. So I was obliged to begin staying away from 
these family gatherings. Usually I found the cards pretty well stacked 
the next day. My associates were of the ordinary type of politicians, 
neither better or worse. When they could solve a problem justly 
without detriment to themselves or their clan, they did it. When 
they couldn’t, they didn’t. Their decisions were based on the necessity 
for securing votes in the next election, and their calculations left 
nothing to be desired. It was highly amusing to watch the way in which 
each would receive a sudden proposition containing political dyna- 
mite. One would close his eyes, and you could almost trace his mental 
processes by his facial expression. The only church-member of the 
lot would swear softly to himself. The Mayor, a large man full of 
good humor, would slump dejectedly in his chair and go to sleep; 
and the fourth member of the Board would busy himself in prepar- 
ing a motion to defer action. The scene never varied unless they all 
happened to arrive at the same conclusion at the same time. Then 
there would be a general scamper to be first in presenting the most 
popular motion. 

When election year rolled around again, the members of the 
organization were careful not to make the mistake of splitting their 
vote a second time. They united behind an odoriferous wheel horse 
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and nominated him by a majority of some four thousand. The gang 
laughed long and loud over the silliness of the Professor in Politics. 
It seemed that the noble experiment was over, and that it had turned 
out as everyone had expected. The proponents of good government 
had but one alternative—to vote for the Republican candidate; and this 
was a forlorn hope, for the normal Democratic majority was about 
three to one. But almost every one of my supporters jumped the 
traces and voted for the nondescript Republican candidate. When 
the smoke cleared away it was learned that he had been elected by 
a majority of nearly three thousand. He turned out to be the last 
word in inefficiency, hesitan~ and subservience to the liberal element. 





FINE BOOKS FROM OKLAHOMA 


By Mary CaTHERINE Lynn 


the American Historical Association, was delivering a lecture 

at the British Museum in London. The first question asked 
him at the end of his talk was, “What is the University of Oklahoma 
Press?” Mr. Ragatz recalls that as he left the Museum, he noticed in 
the window of a bookstore across the street a display of books bearing 
the imprint of the press alluded to in the question. 

What is the University of Oklahoma Press, and how has it managed 
in the years of its existence to gain national and international recogni- 
tion for its books? 

The Universiy began printing books in 1928 almost by accident; for 
when Joseph A. Brandt, the present editor, came to the institution that 
year to fill the newly created position of Editor of the University Press, 
the publishing of books was not contemplated. Many faculty mem- 
bers, however, interpreted his coming as an indication that the Univer- 
sity planned to enter the field of book publishing. A number of suit- 
able manuscripts were offered immediately, and since the time seemed 
propitious for such an undertaking (it was then almost the height of the 
boom), the book-publishing venture was launched. During the de- 


S EVERAL years ago L. J. Ragatz, Director of Publications of 
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pression the activities of the Press were necessarily curtailed, but be- 
cause of the loyal support of Dr. W. B. Bizzell, president of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, its existence was never seriously threatened. 

From the beginning, the purpose of the Press has been twofold. It 
has endeavored in the first place to serve the people of the Southwest 
by printing books which would acquaint them with the culture, the arts, 
and the economic life of the region, whether or not these books proved 
commercially profitable. And at the same time it has tried to create 
a market for authors of the region who had something worthwhile to 
offer the public but could not easily get their work into print. 

These two purposes have in the main determined the type of books 
which the Press has published. Although it has brought out a few 
general works of scholarship, it has endeavored to give special em- 
phasis to subjects related to Oklahoma and the Southwest. Conse- 
quently, books on regional folklore, the Indian, Oklahoma history, 
and the petroleum industry have received the greater share of its 
attention. 

The honor of being the first book of a University Press selected by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club went to Wah’Kon-Tah: The Osage and 
the White Man’s Road, by John Joseph Mathews, published by the 
University of Oklahoma Press in 1932. Since that time several of the 
Press’s books have been recommended by the book club. Among these 
are Cherokee Messenger, by Althea Bass; Philosophy of Our Uncer- 
tainties, by Gustav E. Mueller; No More Unemployed, by Cortez A. 
M. Ewing, John B. Cheadle, and Howard O. Eaton; The Five Civil- 
ized Tribes, by Grant Foreman; Democracy and the Supreme Court, 
by Robert K. Carr; Higher Education and Society, the proceedings of 
the conference held at the University in 1935 in honor of President 
Bizzell; and Deserts on the March, by Paul B. Sears. Dr. Sears’s book 
was also chosen as an alternate selection of the Science Book-of-the- 
Month Club. It is probably the most succesful work the Press has pub- 
lished. 

The first book issued by the Press was Folk-Say: A Regional 
Miscellany, edited by B. A. Botkin, which appeared in 1929. (Other 
volumes were published annually until 1932.) The publication of the 
first collection gave the Press an unusually favorable beginning be- 
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cause it tapped a wealth of unexploited literary material and gained 
widespread attention. In 1932 the fourth Folk-Say was listed by the 
New Republic as one of the outstanding books of the year. Such tal- 
ented young writers as George Milburn and Paul Horgan made their 
first appearance in the annual, and other writers of national promi- 
nence such as Mary Austin, Percy MacKaye, Louise Pound, Carl Sand- 
burg, J. Frank Dobie, and Virgil Geddes have also contributed to it. 

Although the quarterly Books Abroad had been published by the 
University of Oklahoma for a year before the University Press came 
into existence, the Press can claim a great deal of credit for the suc- 
cess of the magazine. The Press gave it a more adequate format, en- 
larged it, and introduced illustrations. This magazine, which is devot- 
ed to discussions of foreign literatures, has had such notable contribu- 
tors as George Bernard Shaw, Christopher Morley, Hugh Walpole, 
Frank Swinnerton, André Maurois, and H. L. Mencken. In com- 
menting on Books Abroad, the League of Nations News said: “Okla- 
homa, the frontier state of half a century ago, is making a contribution 
to the exchange of thought throughout the western world. Its scholar- 
ship is becoming international.” 

The first cloth-bound volume published by the Press, A Certain 
Young Widow by John Woodworth, appeared in 1930. Among the 
other early works issued were The Austrian Philosophy of Values by 
Howard O. Eaton, a scholarly book of general interest which was the 
first study of the subject in English. But the Press is most widely 
known for its Civilization of the American Indian Series. A few years 
ago Mr. Brandt conceived the idea of securing the establishment of 
an Institute of Indian Civilization at the University of Oklahoma, and 
launched this series as a part of the larger project. To date, thirteen 
titles have been brought out, and the fourteenth, a reprint of Indians 
and Pioneers by Grant Foreman, will be released soon. This series 
was one of the most ambitious systematic projects maintained by any 
University Press during the depression. 

Wah’Kon-T ah was scheduled to open the Indian series, but since it 
had been selected by the Book-of-the-Month Club, the date of its re- 
lease had to be postponed, and Forgotten Frontiers, by A. B. Thomas, 
originally intended as the second of the series, was substituted for the 
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Mathews book. Wah’Kon-Tah is the story of the Osage Indian tribe, 
told through the aid of notes kept over a period of fifty years by Major 
Laban J. Miles, the Osage Agent. The author, himself an Osage, is 
a graduate of the University of Oklahoma and of Oxford. Grant 
Foreman, one of the foremost historians of the Southwest, is the author 
of Indian Removal, Advancing the Frontier, The Five Civilized 
Tribes, and Indians and Pioneers, all published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press. 

The first attempt to compile a complete bibliography of everything 
published in Oklahoma was embodied in Carolyn Thomas Foreman’s 
Oklahoma Imprints, 1835-1907, which the Press published in 1935. 
This monumental work commemorates the centennial of printing in 
Oklahoma, for the first book printed in the state was produced in 1835 
at the press of the Union Mission. Miss Foreman’s study traces the 
history of printing in Oklahoma since the formulation of the Cherokee 
alphabet by Sequoyah, describing the publications of the Union, Park 
Hill, and other mission presses, as well as the subsequent establishment 
of newspapers, almanacs, and various periodicals. 

One of the best-selling publications of the Press is Our Economic 
Revolution, by A. B. Adams, Dean of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration at the University of Oklahoma. It was listed by the Babson In- 
stitute as the national best seller in the field of economics for 1934, and 
in addition to a large trade sale was adopted by Yale, Princeton, and 
other universities as a textbook. 

The Making of Modern Iraq, by Henry A. Foster, was the first 
book bought from the Press by a foreign publisher. The English and 
European rights were secured by the Williams and Norgate Company, 
and the book was brought out with the Williams and Norgate imprint. 
The Press received recognition again when The Rise and Fall of the 
Choctaw Republic, by Angie Debo, was named by the American His- 
torical Society as the best contribution to American history in 1934. 

A recent innovation of the Press is the Historic Oklahoma Series, 
which will consist of a number of small pamphlets on various subjects 
dealing with the historical background of the state. Two already pub- 
lished, Fort Gibson and Down the Texas Road, both by Grant Fore- 
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man, have proved immediately popular, and the publisers plan to bring 
out others in the near future. 

As its business expanded, the Press found itself seriously hampered 
in reaching the national market by limited warehousing and shipping 
facilities. This problem has recently been solved by association of 
the Press with University Books, Inc., of New York, a company organ- 
ized to handle the books of regional university presses throughout 
the country. This organization was sponsored by officials of Farrar 
and Rinehart, but is not connected with that firm. University Books has 
salesmen on the road and maintains a warehouse in New York, so that 
widespread distribution for the publications of the university presses is 
assured. 

No account of the work of the University of Oklahoma Press can 
fail to mention the physical appearance of its publications. In this re- 
gard the Press has set a conspicuously high standard. Its books are not 
only well-written, but also are suitably and beautifully bound, and 
faultlessly printed. The Press is fortunate in having as its art editor 
P. J. Conkwright, who is regarded as one of the best young 
typographers in the country. He is a printer because of a lifelong love 
of the trade, having started as a small boy with a hand press in his 
home at Sapulpa, Oklahoma. He came to the University of Okla- 
homa Press in 1929. Mr. Conkwright plans the format of each book 
published by the Press with extreme care, always keeping in mind the 
principle that the function of book design is to express the spirit of the 
subject matter in an unobtrusive manner. Especial consideration is 
given to selection of type, to the quality of the paper, to spacing, and 
to margins. One particular point of excellence these books display is 
their even impression throughout, the result of unusually efficient 
presswork. 

The University of Oklahoma Press is doing much to destroy the 
nation-wide conception of Oklahoma as a land of blanketed Indians, 
illiterate cowboys, and gushing oil wells. Through its work discrimi- 
nating readers everywhere are awakening to the fact that this sup- 
posedly uncivilized state is making a significant contribution to Amer- 
ican culture. 
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A PIONEER IN LOWER CALIFORNIA 


By Joun CHAPMAN 


Rim oF CurisTENDOM, dy Herbert Eugene Bolton. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


wonder and delight. Dr. Bolton, with his tremendous knowl- 

edge of Spanish-American history, has undertaken a detailed 
study of the missionary Jesuit, Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, and the 
result is as good a biography as one might wish to read. The work that 
most persistently comes to mind in connection with it is Prescott’s Con- 
quest of Mexico, which Rim of Christendom resembles in scholarship, 
in style, and in the masterful handling of a personality in its historical 
setting with full justice to both. Sixty-five years of intensely vigorous 
life on the part of one extraordinary man, two hundred years of aging, 
and an immense amount of work from another extraordinary man 
were required to produce this volume: in my opinion it is worth all 
that went into it. 

Kino, the son of a well-to-do farmer, was born in 1645 in the village 
of Segno in the Italian Tyrol. There is nothing else worthy of record 
until Eusebio reached the age of eighteen, when, according to his own 
testimony, as he lay very near death from a severe illness he made a 
vow to join the Society of Jesus. Thereupon he immediately began 
to recover. When his recovery was complete, he kept his vow and en- 
tered a college in South Germany, intending to become a missionary 
to the Chinese as soon as he had completed his novitiate. 

It may well have been that neither Kino’s vow nor his desire for 
martyrdom—though the crown was greatly coveted and rather freely 
distributed in those days—but something deeper in the man’s make-up 


L. HAS been long since I read a book that so filled me with 
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led him to choose the life of a missionary. To an intelligent, vigorous, 
daring man, such a life seemed to offer almost the only opportunity 
for the employment of all his faculties. Kino was too intelligent to 
become a soldier, too inquistive and honest to enter politics, and too 
daring for either a scholarly career or the parish ministry. 

The young man had chosen an order that matched his own ardent 
temperament and daring spirit. At that time the Society of Jesus was 
at the height of its influence and power; its missionaries roamed over 
the face of the world accumulating converts and exploring new lands 
for the empires of Europe. In Europe itself the order seems to have 
controlled kings and kingdoms. Moreover, the Jesuits were by far the 
most learned churchmen of the day. If one desired to become a mis- 
sionary in the order, he not only had to complete the twelve years of 
preparation that were a uniform requirement, but he also had to 
spend much time acquiring various sciences, arts, and crafts. The men 
who intended to go to the Chinese missions, for example, in addition to 
the usual courses in philosophy, logic, rhetoric, exegesis, and so on, had 
to learn physics and mathematics and astronomy, since knowledge of 
these subjects was in great demand in China. 

The twelve years must have seemed very long and tedious to a 
man of Kino’s temperament, but he seems to have played the game 
for what it was worth. By the end of his student days, he had acquired 
a more than local reputation in mathematics and astronomy and had 
shown proficiency in cartography. He had likewise become an accom- 
plished linguist. Eagerly he waited for his chance to get passage to 
China. 

It was not until he had reached the age of thirty-three that the 
chance came. With eighteen other young Jesuits, he sailed in 1678 
from Genoa for Spain, where they all were to embark for Mexico. 
From that country, it was known that a few might be sent on to China, 
but that others would go to the Philippines. Yet others—perhaps 
most of them—would stay in Mexico. 

The ship was caught by adverse winds and the party reached Cadiz 
just after the annual flotilla for Mexico had departed. That meant a 
wait of another year. The Jesuits dispersed themselves among the col- 
leges of Spain, where they spent the time making compasses, astrolabes, 
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sextants, and every other kind of scientific instrument they thought they 
might require in Cathay or Mexico. The following year they set out 
with the fleet, but here again somebody put his hand on Kino’s head, 
for the vessel on which he had taken passage went aground in the har- 
bor and the captains of the other vessels refused transportation to the 
shipwrecked priests. Another six months went by before Kino at last 
set sail for Mexico. 

The voyage took a little more than three months, and after that 
came the journey over the mountains to Mexico City, which was al- 
ready something of a city and a capital. There was a University of 
Mexico and a chair of astronomy occupied by one Sigiienza, so that 
the arrival of a new scholar and priest meant something. It wasn’t long 
before Kino had been invited to Professor Sigiienza’s house and 
had looked about the University. The friendship between the two men 
grew rapidly, and Sigiienza asked his visitor to read over a copy of a 
monograph which the Professor had produced after observing a comet 
the year before. Here trouble began, for Sigiienza, a thoroughgoing 
naturalist, insisted the comet had no supernatural connotations, while 
Kino, after his own observations of the comet in Spain, had foretold 
great disasters. At the instance of some of his friends, Kino wrote a little 
volume about comets and their relations to the general welfare, his 
first book. It was published after he had left Mexico City. 

Father Eusebio didn’t have any luck at all. When he called on the 
Jesuit Provincial for Mexico, his superior gave him orders to attach 
himself to the expedition of Atondo, who was even then over on the 
west coast preparing to explore lower California. There wasn’t any- 
thing for Kino to do but to get on his mule and ride to Guadalajara and 
then down to the coast. It must have been a very long ride for a 
man used to university benches, and it must have been a very dismal 
one for a young priest intent on reaching China. But Kino was tough, 
and he always grew together when circumstances turned against him. 
He reached the coast and joined Atondo, who sailed with three boats 
for what was then thought to be the island of California. 

At last Kino had reached missions—real missions, even though not 
in China, with savages and heathens, and the chance of martyrdom, 
though he admitted that he wasn’t in haste to achieve the crown. Per- 
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haps more significantly, he was now a member of a typical Spanish en- 
trada. With the party went a strong body of soldiers, various artisans, 
and a priest, in addition, of course, to a few partly civilized Indians act- 
ing as interpreters and servants. Kino’s duty was to count the natives 
they encountered, baptize the infants and the very ill, set up a mission 
if possible, and withdraw only when it was proved that the land could 
not support a permanent settlement. In purpose and organization the 
expedition resembled the later entradas into Texas under Ramén and 
Teran and Leén; for that matter, it followed the general pattern of 
all the Spanish exploring parties, for priests had gone with Coronado 
and de Soto and Ponce de Leédn—even with Cértez, and with the 
various South American expeditions. 

It was 1682 when Kino, seventeen years after joining the order, at 
last reached his first field. He and Atondo had sailed up the Gulf 
of California in ships built on the coast under their own supervision, 
had landed at La Paz, and had taken possession in the name of God 
and King. The next step was to set up a fort and a mission, since they 
were working in accord with the familiar Spanish colonial pattern of 
pueblo-presidio-church, a pattern already in use in New Mexico and 
very soon to be tried in Texas. 

The settlement, however, proved to be quite temporary. Ships sent 
to the mainland got lost or failed to find provisions; in the pueblo 
the Indians gave trouble, and the soldiers, hungry and frightened and 
never over-tolerant, killed a few of them; artisans and presidio were 
at the point of mutiny from fear and privation; there was a serious 
threat of disease. Atondo, seeing his chance lost so far as La Paz was 
concerned, pulled his stakes and sailed away in the remaining vessel. 

Picking up the other boats, the party coasted a little further up the 
Gulf to a place they named San Bruno. The geography and terrain 
seemed to offer better promise than had La Paz, and the explorers 
set to work patiently to build up the same organization they had tried 
before. Hardly had they completed a rough chapel and a few houses 
for the soldiers when the same difficulties—drought and dissension— 
threatened the life of the mission. Kino nevertheless managed to in- 
struct his natives and to get a few crops growing. Perhaps more signi- 
ficant in the development of the man, he also found time to accompany 
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Atondo on an expedition across canyons and sierras to the opposite side 
of the peninsula. It was a terrible journey, for they followed no trails, 
went without guides a part of the time, saw mule after mule go lame 
or fall into great chasms at their feet, and occasionally were without 
water and food. Kino liked it, and even made a few side excur- 
sions. Dr. Bolton describes with some mirth one occasion when Kino 
and some others scrambled up the sheer stone face of a mountain and 
threw back ropes to haul up the veteran Atondo. But that isn’t quite 
fair: a breviary and a robe travel considerably lighter than a suit of 
armor, an arquebus, and a sword. 

On their return, Atondo and Kino scarcely paused to rest before 
they set off again southward along the eastern shore of the peninsula. 
But drought was working on them and their presidio and mission; 
ships sent to bring food again failed to arrive, scurvy began to disable 
the soldiers, and once more unfortunate incidents occurred to make 
the Indians hostile. On returning from this expedition, Atondo there- 
fore determined again to give up, though Kino held out against it as 
long as he could. 

Atondo’s repeated decisions to leave in opposition to Kino’s con- 
sistent stand in favor of staying make it appear that the soldier 
played his part half-heartedly. The contrary is true: for Atondo, the 
expedition as a whole meant a chance of mending his fortunes and of 
securing promotion. When he returned to his base from San Bruno, in- 
stead of taking a rest, Atondo sent his sick men ashore, picked up sup- 
plies, and sailed along the coast of Lower California to engage in the 
business of pearl-diving, which seemed the only chance the expedition 
had to support itself. He had been instructed to try every possible 
source of revenue for the support of a permanent colony, and he was 
obeying orders. But pearl-fishing turned out as badly as had dry- 
farming, so that Atondo finally turned his back on the supposed 
island and announced to the Viceroy that for the present at least there 
was no possibility of establishing a self-supporting mission and presidio. 

And here a further word about Atondo, since Dr. Bolton has been a 
little humorous at his expense. A seasoned and capable man, he was 
more humane than were most leaders of entradas. Nor, even though 
he seems to have been less resolute than Kino, was he at all a quitter. As 
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one reads Dr. Bolton’s account of the settlement at San Bruno, one 
wonders on the contrary how any commander could have held a force 
together as well as Atondo did; how any man of his age—for he was 
not young—could have had the physical stamina required for his two 
expeditions, or could have had the fortitude and determination to ex- 
haust every resource of the country, even down to the pearls, which 
proved smal! ind lustreless and misshapen. He was a fit companion 
for Kino. 

Dr. Bolton says of the apparently unsuccessful exploit of the two 
men that it was in a larger sense entirely successful. The land had 
been explored and several settlements had been attempted. With a 
little more money and time it might have been possible for the Span- 
iards to maintain their foothold. If Kino had baptized but eleven very 
sick adults and infant children, he had given a good many more suf- 
ficient instruction for baptism. And Kino’s and Atondo’s work was fur- 
ther successful in that their successor, Salvatierra, profiting from their 
experience, was able to found permanent missions. 

And in Kino’s own personality something had happened. Without 
being fully aware of it, he had come to like the Indians and their dry, 
hot, desolate lands, and he had conceived an idea, which he undertook 
to put into execution as soon as he returned to Mexico City. That idea 
was to obtain permission to go among the Seris, Pimas, and Guaymas 
who lived just across the Gulf from San Bruno and to establish mis- 
sions among them in their more fertile lands which might supply the 
future missions of Lower California. It was a good idea, and Kino 
secured the Viceroy’s and the Provincial’s approval, together with an 
order forbidding the use of Indian labor in the mines for a period 
of twenty years. This idea marks a turning point in the missionary’s life. 
China was forgot, and at the age of forty Kino began to enter that final 
stage in which he and his work did things to Mexico, to cartography, 
to exploration, and to the science of agriculture. 

It was one of those curious things that happened rather frequently 
on the frontier, and which we can describe, but can not explain. Cer- 
tainly there is no reason why a native of Italy, a student of South 
German colleges, a henchman of Spain, a man of scholarly tastes, 
indeed almost a savant, and above all a priest formed by the most 
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rigorous of religious orders, should without warning blossom out as a 
frontiersman as complete as Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, or Davy 
Crockett. Yet that is what Kino, and many another European scholar, 
did—among them the well-known Junipero Serra, who traveled simi- 
lar paths a hundred years later. That such a transformation came over 
Cértez is more readily understandable: he was a soldier and was almost 
bred to a life on the borders of civilization. (It is worth remarking 
that these men were genuine frontiersmen, pioneers who lived the 
frontier and loved it, not mere explorers like Pizarro.) 

Equipped with his documents, Kino set out for Sonora. Arriving 
somewhere near the middle of that province, he picked out a place that 
offered plenty of water, a few shade-trees, and fertile land. The In- 
dians were friendly and before long the mission Dolores bloomed 
among the Pimas. Since the technique of the establishment of this 
mission is typical of all the others Kino founded, it is worth a moment’s 
notice. In his packs Kino brought with him a little cash, a good many 
trinkets for gifts to the Indians, a considerable assortment of seed, 
perhaps a few young fruit trees, and plenty of tools; most important 
of all, he drove along ahead of him small flocks of sheep, goats, cattle, 
mares, and mules that he had acquired from missions to the south. The 
first step was to placate the Indians with gifts and food, the second to 
induce them by gentle means to settle down around the chosen spot, 
and the third gradually to instruct them in the teachings of the Church 
and the ways of Spanish civilization. Fortunately the Pimas were al- 
ready somewhat sedentary and seemed well disposed toward for- 
eigners. Kino got along with them beautifully. Soon there were classes 
in the catechism, the beginning of an orchard, a wheat field, goodly 
herds of cattle and sheep, enough horses even for Kino, and adobes 
piled up ready for constructing a church and a granary. 

The next step was the consolidation of adjacent Indian settlements 
into two visitas, which was a matter of partial transplantation similar 
to the founding of Dolores. Kino visited the Indians, gave them good 
words, and presented the leading men with canes of office. After a 
while he returned driving ahead of him a small herd and carrying in 
his pack seed for fields, The Indians willingly set to work as planters 
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and vaqueros in return for the guarantee of food. That was the way 
Christianity spread along the rim of Christendom. 

With these things accomplished, Kino might have congratulated 
himself and stopped, knowing that he had already done as much as 
could be expected of a good missionary. But that was not his way. He 
had grand visions. First he would bring all the Pimas under the Cross, 
and then he would spread on and on toward the northwest—but a 
little vaguely from there, because he wasn’t sure of the geography. In 
passing he would extend the Pima missions toward the Gulf so that 
settlements on the mainland might support those of Lower California. 
And just in case he might be able to secure some assistants later on— 
they had been promised—he would settle the Indians in villages wher- 
ever he went and get them to work in fields and orchards and ranches. 
When all these things were well under way, they could build a house 
and a church for the missionary who, he promised them, would some 
day dwell among them. With all these things attended to, and Lower 
California doing well and Christianity reaching to the Pacific, it was 
merely a hop in his mighty imagination to the Philippines and China. 

This seems stupendous for a single man in a very wild and rough 
country. Of course he didn’t accomplish all the things he dreamed, but 
by the end of his ministry he had prepared twenty or thirty Indian vil- 
lages, which with the addition of a resident or even a visiting priest 
would have become as permanent as Dolores. All this was largely his 
own personal work, too. No one has any idea how many acres of 
grain grew under his supervision, how many sheep and cattle and goats 
he had, or what great numbers of horses and mules he sold or gave 
away or just plain rode down. At any rate, after Dolores reached its 
permanent stage, Dr. Bolton tells repeatedly of Kino’s taking the 
trail driving three hundred head of cattle to some prospective mis- 
sion, or sending even larger numbers to his colleague Salvatierra in 
Lower California. Meanwhile he kept enough grain to feed his own 
missions, succor any needy Indians in all the region from Dolores to 
present Tucson, give away loads, and still have plenty left to barter 
for tools, statuary, fine bells, or anything else his chapel required. 

Not the least of his projects, and one typical of his incorrigible 
dreaming, was his determination to build a boat to carry supplies to 
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Salvatierra. He didn’t have any carpenters or ship-builders, but he 
had seen ships and he knew mathematics and physics. So he just 
gathered up some of his skilled Indians of Dolores and laid down his 
keel in the middle of a desert, a hundred and fifty miles from the sea. 
When someone taunted him about building a ship in the desert, he re- 
plied quite confidently that they would put the boat on rollers and 
carry her down to the Gulf. The boat was finally left to fall apart, 
but if this project failed it was one of the few that Kino undertook 
and had to give up. 

Kino’s keen interest in exploration was one reason why he was never 
able to finish his boat. If he heard of a distant place where men had 
never been, something took hold of him and denied him rest until he 
got there. When it seemed to him that the Indians of what is now 
Arizona were worth cultivating, he took a single Spanish companion 
and a few Indian guides and interpreters, and set out. He did what he 
intended to do, placated the Indians as far as present Apacheria, and 
discovered among the Indians of the Gila a collection of large blue 
shells which their friends to the south and west had given them. Kino 
nearly lost his usual poise at this discovery: since shells of this sort 
were to be found only on the Pacific coast of Lower California, it meant 
a land route to Salvatierra’s missions. 

The land route became his obsession. He made three or four very 
hazardous trips to the head of the Gulf in an effort to prove beyond 
any doubt that lower California was connected with the mainland. Once 
he reached his goal entirely alone, his few Indian guides having de- 
serted him. But he was able to report he had seen the sun come up 
across the head of the Gulf at about 32.5 degrees north. Later, standing 
on a peak, he discerned the confluence of the Gila and Colorado Rivers, 
and was able on another occasion to see land all around the head of the 
Gulf. But his great idea, that of marching around the head of the 
Gulf and down the coast of Lower California to meet Salvatierra, he 
had to abandon. It may be remarked that in these expeditions Kino 
used several times the famous Camino del Diablo, apparently without 
discomfort, though later many persons perished as they attempted the 
same trail, 
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All the while Kino was exploring and making maps that were creat- 
ing cartographic pirates all over Europe, he was also writing accounts 
of his work or stopping in the midst of a journal to tell some Indian 
legend or comment on some phase of Indian civilization. If it hap- 
pened to be one of the occasions when his detractors were after his 
scalp, the old missionary could also find plenty of time to write vigor- 
ous defences of his methods. 

A man of Kino’s stamp couldn’t live without making enemies, and 
plenty of them. The seculars didn’t like him because he always sided 
with the Indians, and his own Rector couldn’t tolerate him, because 
the Rector was a Mexican-born and educated youngster who believed 
in the hierarchy and living at one’s mission. This fellow created a lot 
of unpleasantness, though no real trouble. The old horse-killer did 
as he pleased regardless of what the Provincial and the Visitor and the 
Rector wrote, though he repeatedly professed, as his order demanded, 
his complete obedience in all things. 

The only result was that pretty soon the order found Provincials 
and Visitors who agreed with Kino. In his late fifties, when Salvatierra 
for a short time was Provincial, Kino really had some fun: it looked 
as if he wanted to see how many horses he could ride down and how 
many places he could visit from which men didn’t usually return. But 
it is curious and significant that in spite of his close friendship with 
many of his superiors and even with the Father-General, Kino never 
received any real advancement. He simply could not fit into a set- 
tled community, although on the frontier it would have taken a half- 
dozen strong youngsters to turn out as much work as he. 

Dr. Bolton sums up Kino’s work in a very fine chapter. As a carto- 
grapher, Father Eusebio published a half-dozen maps of considerable 
importance, two of which for many years served as the only accurate 
source of information about the region of the Gila and Colorado rivers. 
As an explorer the missionary corrected many mistaken ideas about 
Lower California and established the real position of the head of the 
Gulf, correcting also the errors of all previous maps in regard to 
the courses of the Gila and the Colorado. His paths have become 
rights-of-way for railroads. He made fifty trips of exploration rang- 
ing from a hundred to a thousand miles in length. At the age of 51 
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Father Kino rode fifteen hundred miles in 53 days; at 55 he made a 
thousand miles in 26 days, including all stops; the year before he had 
made a single ride of two hundred fifty miles in three days, baptizing 
and preaching as he went. In view of the country he encountered, 
these rides are worthy of a place in any Saga of the Saddle. As for 
Kino’s missionary work, he himself related that in his 25 years he had 
baptized more than four thousand Indians and founded and maintained 
some twenty ranches. Strenuous seems too pale a word for such a man. 

Finally, in 1711, when he was 66 years old, the veteran became ill 
while serving mass and died within a few hours. On his register his 
friend and confessor mentioned the fact that Kino had made many 
explorations in the Island of California. 





EARLY AMERICAN NOVELS 


By Epp WinFieE_Lp Parks 


Mopern Cuivatry, Sy Hugh Henry Brackenridge (first published, 
1792-1805), edited by Claude M. Newlin. Ormonp, dy Charles 
Brockden Brown (1799), edited by Ernest Marchand.THe YEmas- 
sEE, by William Gilmore Simms (1835), edited by Alexander Cowie. 
Horse-SHoE Rosinson, by John Pendleton Kennedy (1835), 
edited by Ernest E. Leisy. Saranstor, dy James Fenimore Cooper 
(1845), edited by Robert E. Spiller and Joseph D. Coppock. All 
published by The American Book Company, New York and Cin- 


cinnati. 


HEN a book ceases to have contemporary appeal, its faults 

. \ become obvious and magnified, its virtues obscure. These 
five novels are cases in point. It would be easy to dismiss 

them as works long outmoded and far from measuring up to strict 
esthetic standards. But there is another, and perhaps equally perti- 
nent, basis for judgment: the novels represent a part of what we were, 
and of what we now are; they belong not only to our literary history 
but to our experience. It is good if we can read such books with enjoy- 
ment; it seems essential, unless we are to become a people truncated 
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from our quick past, that we should read them with comprehension. 

Not one of the five books is a masterpiece, even in the limited 
sense in which The Scarlet Letter and Moby Dick are masterpieces. 
It is not necessary they should be, as long as we realize that from 
them we get many important qualities, even though they do not have 
that special quality which is present in relatively few books. In gen- 
eral, we have been too much aware of the deficiencies of much of our 
literature, too cautious and too distrustful. For the intellectual achieve- 
ments of a people are more than the peaks of its development. 
There are also broad plateaus of beginnings, of the competent, of 
the highly significant, which support and make clear the peaks. If 
works of this caliber belong to our intellectual development more 
than to our literature, we must become increasingly cognizant of that 
development. 

That the novel developed late, and but slowly, has become a 
truism. Its looseness of form, however, made it an excellent vehicle 
to carry the thoughts and attitudes of the times. Brackenridge, in 
Modern Chivalry, put his reflections on democracy—his faith and his 
qualifying doubts—into a picaresque story; Cooper, in Satanstoe, 
turned the novel of adventure into an embodiment of his philosophy. 
Neither book is lacking in ideas, pertinent ideas which are stated 
concretely and thus have an impress of reality greater than can be 
given through definition or analysis. 

The early writers distrusted the novel-form. Brackenridge presents 
characters who are thrown into situations typical of a frontier democ- 
racy, and his satirical thrusts have point and lustiness. This is not 
enough. He stops the narrative frequently to write short reflective 
essays which over-accent the moral. Brown protests that he is writing 
biography; Kennedy builds an elaborate introduction to convince the 
reader that he is relating historical incidents involving real characters. 
Only Cooper and Simms are willing to accept the form, though they 
qualify their acceptance by their scrupulous regard for historical ac- 
curacy, and in Satanstoe Cooper loads the story with pseudo-editorial 
apparatus. 

Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry is the earliest and in several re- 
spects the most valuable of the novels reprinted in the American 
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Book Company’s series. Professor Newlin reproduces the text and 
title-pages of the original editions, and presents the author’s social, 
political, and literary philosophy as background for the novel. Such 
an introduction is needed, for this “jumbled thesaurus of Ameri- 
cana” satirizes the excesses of democracy and the lack of intelligent 
discrimination in the selection of officials so lustily and at times so 
bitterly that it has occasionally been mistaken for an attack on democ- 
racy. Brackenridge did not intend to destroy, but to purge; he wrote 
with gusto, with a flair for heightened burlesque, but always with a 
realistic comprehension of the values of democracy. His main char- 
acters—idealistic Captain Farrago and ignorant, ambitious Teague 
O’Regan—are tarred heavily with the brush of Cervantes; their 
quixotic adventures are out-of-date when regarded as applying to 
particular situations only, but the plan and scope of the adventures, 
with the ideas by which they are motivated and which they explain, 
have definite relevance in a day when democracy is threatened by 
other forces which, now as then, work upon the same fundamental 
weaknesses. ’ 

Much less can be said for Brown’s Ormond. Mr. Marchand char- 
acterizes it as “an old-fashioned tale, presenting an ideal heroine of 
the Age of the Enlightenment”—rational, intellectual, and humor- 
less. It is also a kind of fictionalized statement of Brown’s concern 
with liberal ideas, in this respect superior to his better novels Wieland 
and Edgar Huntley, but the ideas make the characters, rather than 
belong to the characters as persons. Constantia Dudley and her 
feminine friends are shadowy automatons, Ormond a villain com- 
pounded of abstractions. Charles Brockden Brown wrote with high 
seriousness of ideas which once moved men vitally, and with a keen 
desire to help build an American literature, but he wrote with such 
rapidity that although his ideas are given adequate presentation, his 
characters are not created. Ormond is an easy source-book for diluted 
eighteenth-century philosophy, but novel and author reveal more 
through their failures than through their relative successes. 

Brown and Brackenridge indicate the difficult beginnings of an 
art; Cooper, Simms, and Kennedy are accomplished writers, bound 
of course by personal and contemporary limitations, but possessed of 
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greater scope and technical mastery. Their novels move slowly, with 
frequent digressions, though the nature of the adventure story would 
seem to demand compact and constant development. Movement there 
is, but not compactness; the authors traverse a wide field and lose 
sight of one character or incident while they follow another. Though 
lacking in unity, the plots tend to become standardized, with minor 
characters often overshadowing the main ones, and with a secondary 
set of lovers to furnish a pathos contrasting with the happiness of 
the main characters. Professor Leisy notes this conventionalizing of 
plot in his introduction to Horse-Shoe Robinson, but he adds that 
Kennedy “deserves credit for his moderation and restraint in a period 
when few works of fiction were tempered by a sense of humor.” This 
story of a resourceful blacksmith-sergeant, set in Virginia and the 
Carolinas during the Revolution and culminating with the battle of 
King’s Mountain, makes easy and pleasant reading. Kennedy wrote 
well, with care for historical accuracy and for realistic shadings in his 
fictional characters; as a novelist, he has been long, and unjustly, 
overlooked. Swallow Barn, Horse-Shoe Robinson, and Rob of the 
Bowl are more than significant works, they are also good literature. 

Kennedy has fewer defects than Simms or Cooper, but they pro- 
duced a more impressive body of related works out of a sustained and 
conscious purpose. (Kennedy’s novels are strikingly dissimilar in type, 
and unrelated to one another.) The changing focus of the novel has 
made such romances as The Yemassee and The Last of the Mohicans 
a butt for undeserved ridicule. The devices are old to us now, and the 
adventures seem somewhat unreal. Yet in his preface to The Yemassee 
Simms makes an interesting defence of the romance, and his tale of 
Indian warfare in early South Carolina adds to the element of ad- 
venture convincing portraits of Indians and a vivid appreciation of 
Indian poetry. 

As the reputation of Cooper’s novels of adventure has diminished, 
that of a second and neglected group—romances that have the added 
value “of giving an explicit statement of his matured social doctrine 
and of best illustrating his own theory of fiction as the agency of 
ideas”—has steadily increased. Cooper’s discontent with the trend 
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of democracy—not, as he saw it, with democracy itse]lf—was per- 
sonal and philosophical. Both phases are mirrored in the Littlepage 
Trilogy. The element of personal animosity is least apparent when 
his story is farthest removed from the anti-rent controversy in New 
York, which prompted the series. Satanstoe, though not without taint, 
is easily Cooper’s best novel. Indirectly, through his English and 
Dutch protagonists of the period before the Revolution, he presents 
his defense of the propertied against the property-less, of authority 
against change, but, as Professor Spiller says, “the writer of romance 
and the social critic are blended, if not altogether fused.” 

The American Fiction Series makes readily available works that 
were hitherto difficult of access. It breaks away from the unfortunate 
but natural tendency of publishers to reprint only the masterpieces. 
The type-face is rather small, and the format somewhat stodgy, but 
these defects are not important. The editorial work is of high caliber, 
having the nature, rightly, of interpretation and appraisal rather than 
of criticism. An occasional sentence or section (such as Mr. Cowie’s 
discussion of Simms’s literary theory) adds definitely to our knowledge; 
the general effect is to order and to apply what was already known. 
Essentially, however, the values are to be found in the novels them- 
selves, as a yet vital part of American literature and American thought. 





WESLEY AND THE METHODIST MOVEMENT 





Joun Westey anp Mopern RELIcIon, 
by Umphrey Lee. The Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville. 


N THE first of the Fondren Lectures 
for 1936 at Southern Methodist Uni- 


versity, Dean Charles R. Brown recalled. 


for his hearers the advice given by his pro- 
fessor of Homiletics: “Say something in- 
teresting about your text, and keep on do- 
ing that, and presently you will be preach- 
ing an interesting and helpful sermon.” 
Dr. Umphrey Lee does exactly that in 
John Wesley and Modern Religion. There 
is no evidence of studied effort at enter- 
tainment, no twisting of testimony or 


fact merely to please the reader. From 
cover to cover the author appears to forget 
himself in an earnest effort to present 
John Wesley; and the result is an inter- 
esting and helpful book. 


The distinctiveness with which the por- 
trait is painted indicates the wide and sym- 
pathetic research out of which the book 
comes. Few readers but will lay this vol- 
ume down with the impression that here 
is one who has grounded himself in the 
writings of Wesley and of the eighteenth 
century as have few other men. Dr. Lee 
employs a style which allows the largest 
possible use of the character’s own words, 
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yet the reader is almost unconscious of 
quotation marks, 

Probably the chief contribution of this 
new study of the leader of the Religious 
Movement of the eighteenth century is 
its correction of certain extravagant state- 
ments made by earlier writers concerning 
John Wesley and Methodism and the vi- 
tality of religion in that period. Dr. Lee 
brings present-day students into his debt 
also by insisting that we judge both men 
and events in the light of their times. 
Most interesting in this respect is the dis- 
cussion of the oft-repeated declaration that 
the Wesleyan Revival saved England from 
a second French Revolution. 

With respect to some positive statements 
concerning early Methodism, however, it 
should be remembered that a contem- 
porary interpreter influenced by the 
theological emphases of Wesley’s day very 
naturally would see in such an event as 
Aldersgate a complete change in the sub- 
ject and a full revelation for the future of 
the man and the movement. In that day 
men thought of being renewed in their 
religious lives in an instant, without co- 
operation of their own powers, just as in 
the creation of ministers, Ordination was 
regarded as being independent of the 
character of the candidate, complete and 
sufficient, and unchangeable throughout 
his lifetime. In other words, the broad 
assertions made by so many historians of 
the Wesleyan Movement, and here cor- 
rected by Dr. Lee, are not so much mis- 
interpretations of what was said and done 
as expressions normal to men who accepted 
the theology dominant in that day. The 
emphasis on Aldersgate seemed reasonable 
to writers with Augustinian and Calvinistic 
assumptions who set about giving an ac- 
count of a great religious movement, 
even though to us, who hold different as- 
sumptions, this emphasis seems unwar- 
ranted, 

With respect to the Aldersgate exper- 
ience, it seems fair to say that before this 
period Wesley did not exhibit sufficient 
vigor to qualify him as the leader of a 
reforming religious effort. On the other 
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hand, after Aldersgate he became the 
primary figure in one of the most truly 
effective religious movements of all time. 

Wesley’s failure to cite Aldersgate as 
the source of his power, and his occasional 
positive statements apparently denying 
that the day had such significance for him, 
must be qualified by the undeniable differ- 
ence between the John Wesley whom the 
student discovers before that date and the 
religious leader who developed during 
the next half-century. If we take into 
account Wesley’s life as well as his words, 
his strictures upon his own condition 
rather confirm Aldersgate than deny it as 
the crucial event in his experience. 

Another phase of the environment of 
this period should be given large consid- 
eration. Both the terminology and the 
actual conceptions of the time were Cal- 
vinistic. For example, the Perfection for 
which Wesley strove, and of which he so 
often speaks (denying that he possesses it), 
was so clearly Calvinistic in its require- 
ments as to be impossible of achievemc..t. 
Of course Wesley did not possess it; no hu- 
man being could. These denials remind us 
of St. Paul’s declaration that he was the 
chief of sinners. In one sense they were 
both correct. The more nearly righteous a 
man becomes, the more clearly he sees his 
own shortcomings. The more clearly he 
recognizes his distance from the ideal of 
absolute perfection, the more completely 
he attains the only perfection of which 
men on this earth are capable. And so the 
teachings and example of both John Wes- 
ley and St. Paul were not only making 
possible but actually creating in the lives 
of their followers a real Christian perfec- 
tion. 

In reading Dr. Lee’s chapter on the 
Church, one wonders if he gives adequate 
recognition to the advance which was 
made toward the modern conception of 
the Church as a social insitution, rather 
than a divinely ordered and regulated 
body. Wesley’s statements are conflicting, 
it is true; much of the early view was 
carried over; but what Wesley did speaks 
louder than what he said, One lays down 
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the volume feeling that in this chapter, as 
in others, Dr. Lee has allowed himself to 
interpret Wesley too largely by what Wes- 
ley said, instead of by the beneficent 
results which have continued to flow 
from his work. 


John Wesley and Modern Religion de- 
serves wider reading than any other book 
on this subject now in print. Dr. Lee has 
aroused an interest in John Wesley which 
should lead to earnest study of this great 
character. The book is really an epoch- 
making volume. 

Rosert GoopLoE 


THE SOUTH 
RECONSIDERED 


SouTHERN ALspum, 4y Sara Haardt. 
Doubleday, Doran, and Company, New 
York. 


HIS collection of short stories by 

Sara Haardt, brought together after 
her death by H. L. Mencken, her hus- 
band, is prefaced with a biographical essay 
by Mr. Mencken which goes far in ex- 
plaining the attitude manifested in the 
book. For it seems probable that the tone 
of Miss Haardt’s writing—remarkably 
consistent through these seventeen stories 
—has been influenced by the circum- 
stances of her life. Born in the South, she 
was educated in the North and planned 
to live and work there. But in 1924 her 
work was interrupted by a serious illness, 
from which she never recovered: for the 
remaining years of her life, she was con- 
stantly aware of the imminence of death. 
All the stories included in Southern Album 
were written during those years. It is 
hardly surprising, then, that there is evi- 
dent an unexpressed, perhaps unconscious, 
preoccupation with the physical death of 
persons, the death too of codes and loyal- 
ties. Many of the stories, even those deal- 
ing with small children, show a sense of 
tragedy gracefully accepted, 
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It is no accident that these stories are 
permeated with the atmosphere of the 
South; for that is the atmosphere in which 
Miss Haardt was reared. The last story of 
the book, “Dear Life,” states the funda- 
mental pattern of her work, which the 
sensitive reader will already have glimpsed. 
The South to her is the South of hallowed 
tradition; she recognizes the intrusion of 
new ideals and institutions but to her the 
spirit of the land is still that of Lee at 
Appomattox. She has identified the nos- 
talgia which, she intimates, even the most 
resolutely unemotional of expatriate South- 
erners must feel for the land of their birth, 
with the impulse to cease striving for ‘dear 
life,’ to welcome the peace of dissolution. 
The North, the setting of her struggle for 
existence, has become symbolic to her of 
all that is strenuous and vital. The South, 
to which she may not return, seems in 
retrospect a place in which endeavor is 
not necessary, or even particularly desir- 
able. Scorning her own weakness in wish- 
ing to return to the land of no endeavor, 
she has made the South symbolic of futility 
and death; yet she has endowed it too 
with the wistful, wasted beauty of outworn 
ideals and loves better dead, embalmed in 
the perfume of magnolia blossoms. 

Miss Haardt knows very well that the 
Southerners she pictures will never get 
anywhere, despite their occasional resolu- 
tions to shake off their conventional senti- 
mentality. She regards them sometimes 
with gentle irony, sometimes with con- 
tempt. Nevertheless, although she does not 
say so, she recognizes in them a kinship 
with herself; perhaps because of this, she 
is able to make one feel that their inade- 
quacy is no fault of their own, being large- 
ly predestined. In the end these figures 
compel a sort of admiration: they have a 
serenity derived from the sustaining in- 
fluence of tradition, and a certain passive 
obstinacy. Too, Miss Haardt cannot con- 
ceal her deep love for the Southern back- 
ground; her sunshine is pleasingly bright, 
and the mists that roll up from the river 
give the scene a sort of unreal beauty. 
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It is interesting to consider Southern 
Album in the light of the controversy still 
going on between Agrarians and Liberals 
over the relative merits of the Old and the 
New South. Allied in theory with neither 
side, Miss Haardt has expressed her ideas 
on the question adequately enough. She 
says, in effect, that there is no New South. 
The outward forms of the old South 
may be changed by a changing civiliz- 
ation. The vigor of the Old South is 
gone. But the spirit which enabled Lee to 
surrender as if he had been the victor lives 
on in the dignity, almost indifference, 
with which the Southern people accept 
hardship and tragedy. 

Maup Eruer Ey 


TEXAS CLASSIC 


Earty Times 1n Texas, 5y John C. Du- 
val. Edited by Mabel Major and 
Rebecca W. Smith. Illustrated by Jerry 
Bywaters. Tardy Publishing Company, 
Dallas. 


HIS new edition of Early Times in 

Texas, first published by Duval in 
1892, represents a very happy combina- 
tion of matter, editing, and illustration. 
As one of the most ambitious and certainly 
one of the most attractive efforts of the 
Tardy Publishing Company, it sets a 
new standard for regional publishers and 
gives promise of what may eventually be- 
come a local school of fine printing. 

The original edition, long since out of 
print, had a very favorable reception and 
became widely known, chiefly because of 
its first-hand account of the Goliad Mas- 
sacre. Without altering noticeably the style 
of John C. Duval, the editors have been 
able to make a very lively and entertain- 
ing chronicle of Texas in 1835-36. As the 
book stands today in this new edition, it 
is certainly a commanding piece of Tex- 
ana, 
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The story of John C. Duval begins in 
Kentucky when at the age of eighteen he 
joined the volunteer company formed by 
his brother, Captain Burr Duval; describes 
interestingly the journey down the Ohio 
and across the Gulf; and tells of the Ken- 
tuckians’ union with the Fannin forces at 
Goliad. It is at this point that the tale 
really begins. Hardly had the company of 
volunteers arrived when they participated 
in the battle of Coleto, where Captain 
Burr Duval had a finger shot away. John 
C. Duval’s account of the battle differs 
little from that generally accepted as being 
historically accurate. The Texan force was 
caught napping, largely because of the in- 
eptitude of Fannin. After a fierce fight 
that lasted through a part of the morning 
and the whole afternoon and evening, the 
men lay miserably among their dead, wait- 
ing for the next day to complete their an- 
nihilation. That day brought not destruc- 
tion, but surrender—according to Duval, 
with the usual military rights. 

After the short imprisonment, as every- 
one recalls, the whole force plus a number 
of other detachments picked up in South 
Texas were marched out on Palm Sunday 
and shot. John C., knocked over and stun- 
ned by the death struggle of the man in 
front of him, lay for a few moments among 
the dead. Regaining consciousness, he 
found himself behind the parties of Mexi- 
cans that were disposing of the remaining 
wounded and the very few fugitives. Du- 
val waited for an opportunity and made a 
dash for the near-by woods. Miraculously 
escaping group after group of Mexicans, 
he made his way to the river, which he 
swam amid a shower of bullets. Somehow 
unhit, he reached the opposite bank, where 
he soon fell in with two other survivors. 

After a short time in company, the 
three men became separated and Duval 
continued his wandering in the direction 
in which he hoped to find Texan forces. 
At times he was half starved; on other oc- 
casions he was without water for hours 
and suffered intolerable thirst; utterly 
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alone and completely unarmed, he made 
his way through band after band of Mexi- 
cans, and escaped the attacks of bears and 
wolves and mountain lions. Eventually his 
wanderings brought him to a great cane 
brake, in the center of which he found a 
very substantial residence still unlooted. 
There for the first time he had an oppor- 
tunity to eat his fill, and—it seems very 
curious under the circumstances—to take 
his ease and read a goodly part of the 
owner’s library. After Duval had some- 
what recruited his strength, he discovered 
that his real problem was to get out of 
the brake which had proved so hospitable. 
Day after day he sought some exit, after 
unsuccessful trials gave up entirely the idea 
of cutting his own path out, and then 
quite by accident found a hidden path 
originally cut by the owner—found it, 
but found also a very ugly-looking bear 
standing in the center of the trail. Having 
no arms, Duval could do only one thing: 
he just gave the bear a dirty look and 
calmly walked past him. 

There follows another series of hair- 
breadth escapes from Mexican cavalry 
squadrons, more days of hunger, thirst, 
and exposure, and finally Duval’s encoun- 
ter with a clean-up band of Americans 
who were scouring the country after the 
battle of San Jacinto. So ends as remark- 
able a story of adventure as one can read 
in any language. 

Duval tells his story with remarkable 
literary ability. Free from the bombast of 
some pioneer writers and from the sem- 
blance of literacy assumed by others, the 
old man told his epic—for it is easily com- 
parable with the stories of Beowulf or Ro- 
land or the Cid—easily and naturally and 
with a sense of dramatic values that would 
make his work worth reading from that 
standpoint alone. The editors have shown 
great respect for the old fighter’s work and 
have provided a careful and very excellent 
set of notes. Jerry Bywaters’s illustrations, 
keyed to exactly the right note, add much 
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of charm and provide a visual annotation 
quite as careful as the editors’ written one. 


Cc. 


MARK TWAIN GLEANINGS 


Marx Twain Wirt anv Wispom, edited 
by Cyril Clemens, with a Foreword by 
Stephen Leacock. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 


O MANY stories which he never 
fathered have been attributed to 
Mark Twain that it is a pleasure to find 
the names of contributors attached to the 
anecdotes in this volume to vouch for 
their authenticity. Some of the hundred 
and fifty yarns were published previously 
in Paine’s biography, but most of them 
have come from Mark’s admirers here and 
abroad and have not before appeared in 
print. Among the most characteristic 
stories are the following: the joke Twain 
played on a fellow passenger who was 
obliged to hide under the train seat when 
the conductor came round; his grandiose 
equipage with which to call at Lady B’s, 
when it turned out her apartment was di- 
rectly across from his hotel; his first 
ride on a velocipede; his elaborate prepa- 
ration for an extemporaneous speech; his 
sudden feeling of spiritual growth after 
getting his hat mixed up with a clergy- 
man’s; and many more. The largest num- 
ber are in the nature of hoaxes; the drol- 
lery of some that appear flat was doubt- 
less enormously increased by the way in 
which Mark Twain delivered them. It is 
likely too that some of the hoaxes were 
remembered after the main point of 
what the humorist was saying had been 
forgotten. Stories gravitate to such a man 
and are reminted by him. Mark Twain, as 
Leacock reminds us, was essentially “an 
anecdotal man. He loved a shorter effort 
better than a long, an epigram more than 
an essay and a joke better than a sermon.” 
If his humor seems occasionally strained 
and dull, his comic intuitions quite as 
frequently illuminate something signifi- 
cant in humanity. 





